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INTRODUCTION 



Changes of residence occur hiindreds of times every day 
in eveiy major dty. The move from one dwelling to another 
is a basic means by which change occurs both in the daily 
patterns of individual activities and in the characteristics of 
nei^borhoods throu(^out the city. 

For the individual, changing residence is the most 
important mechanism for adjusting housing and 
neighborhood experience to meet changing family needs 
and desires.. Even if no other factors entered the picture, 
most people would move three or four times during their 
lives when they leave home, marry and experience the 
^changing needs of a growing family. However, 
superimposed on tAese demographic events are many other 
^tuations which give rise to residential moves. Changes in 
the individual's physical and social environment and in his 
financial status are all capable of generating moves, and an 
understanding ^cf the nature and effectiveness of these 
vario4{$^ pressures is important in evaluating the 
consequences of many public and private decisions within 
the city. 

The decision to leave the old residence is but one part of 
the process. Finding a new dwelling is equally important. 
To accomplish this task, the individual must search for 
opportunities which satisfy certain personal criteria and 
then he must express preferences between those 
opportunities he encounters. Contained v^thin this simple 
obaeivation is much that is of interest. How is search 
organized? It is evident that the searcher v^U utilize 
whatever knowledge he has of the city in organizing, his 
activities; to the extent that his knowledge of the 
residential characteristics of different areas incorporates 
spatial biases and distortions, these will be reflected in his 
search. The outcome of this process also depends on the 
location of opportunities which satisfy his personal criteria. 
For some the opportunities are numerous and v^dely 
spread, but for others, especially the poor, there may be 
little choice either in dwelling type or in location within the 
city. X 

Study of individual changes of residence provides many 
insights into the ways in which the broader uiban structure 
constrains individual behavior. However, if we focus our 
attention at^a^dffferent scale we can see that these same 
changes of residence also modify that broader structure. It 



is the relocation of large numb€^ of households with 
varying characteristics which provides the basic mechanism 
for change in the composition of neighborhoods. The move 
of the growing family to the subuib, the arrival of the rural 
migrant in the inner city, and the inflows and outflows 
associated with ethnic or racial change all have important 
implications for the study of the faitemal structure of the 
city. An understanding of the processes which generate 
these flows and an ey|aluatfon of the net outccsne of flow 
and counter*flow provide . an essential in:' ^t to the 
development of dytuunic models of urban stmcture. 

The very magnitude of population flows v^thin the city 
is such that it is useful to establish some framework for 
studying their characteristics. In the United SUtes, 
approximately 20% of the population change their dwelling 
every year. Over a longer period of time, although many 
moves are attributable to a smaU and highly mobile segment 
of the conununity, over 50% o^* the population change their 
place of residence at least once in six years. Some degree of 
residential mobility js a basic and persistent attribute of 
virtually ^dl urban neighborhoods. 

The majority of studies of population movement have 
concerned themselves with intercounty or interstate 
migration, yet, as Figure 1 shows, this type of move is but 
the tip of the iceberg. When all changes of residence are 
considered, leddential mobility is seen to be a highly 
localized phenomenon with just over 60% of all moves 
being less than five miles in length (Butler et/al., 1969). 
Thus, residential nwves are the immediate cause of changes 
in the composition and character of niany urban 
neighborhoods, and the impetus for change isjmore often 
derived from the inflow of households from adjacent 
neighborhoods rather than from distant places. 

The discussion in this Resource Paper reflects these two 
perspectives, namely the nature of individual movement 
behavior and the consequences of large numbers of moves 
for change in neighborhood characteristics* Part I is 
concerned with the decision-making processes of individual 
households for which two distinct stages are ! recognized: 
the decision to seek a new residence and tht search for a > 
new dwelling. With respect to the flrst stage, factors 
affecting the decision to move are identified wiih particular 
attention being focusscd on movement as a .response to 
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Stresses imposed by the local environment. For the second 
stoge, the interaction between the household's awareness of 
the characteristics of the urban area and the location of 
available opportunities is of major interest. 
. Part 11 treats aggregate properties of residential mobihty 
with emphasis on the impUcations of particular patterns of 
movement for neighborhood change. A substantial part of 
the discussion is concerned with how the multitude of 
individual moves can be represented within a model such 



that specific questions relating to the rate of populatio^ 
turnover and the change in composition of neighborhood 
populations can be answered. ' 

Both residential choice behavior and^thc nature ot 
change in the residential structure of cities arc topics of 
much current research activity. It is hope4.that this paper ^ 
wiU give some idea of the types of questions that are being 
asked, as well as an indicafion of the results that have been • 
obtained. 
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PART L MOBILITY BEHAVIOR OF INDIVIDUALS 



Out interest in individual changes of residence sfems 
, from two sources. First, individual migration behavior is an 
excellent example of the process of making complex 
locational decisions when the amount of information 
available is limited.^Examination of the structure of this 
prpccss provides insights Into a number of problems of 
geographical interest ranging from aspects of shopping 
behavior to the relocatibn of industrial establishments. 
Second, the substantial amount of empirical data relating to 
individual 'changes bf residence provides an essential back- 
ground to discussing the role of residential mobility in 
understanding neighborhood structure and change. 
• We first define what we mean by an individual. If we 
take it to mean a single person we encounter difficulties in 
that the majority of single person moves are dependent, in 
the sense that they move because they are tied to some 
other person who is motivated to move. We therefore 
define the individual to be the basic decision-making unit, 
which in most practical circumstances is the household. 
When one individual splits from an existing household and 
relocates by himself, it is convenient to regard this event as 
the creation of^^ new single-pcrsoir household. In our 
subsequent discussion the terms individual and household 
will be used interchangeably unless otherwise stated. 

If we consider thc^ series of events associated with each 
change of residence, itjis readily evident that a number of 
different actors are involved. Although the household 
occupies the center of the stage, the actions of individuals 

, and groups such as friends and acquaintances, real estate 
agents, land developers, financial iristitutions, and particur 
larly urban planners and politicians, influence the outcome 
of the individual decision by providing limits on the range 
of attainable opportunities. Research has focussed almost 
exclusively gn the household itself and often forgets that 
individual actions are constrained by higher level decisions 
made by planners, politicians, and othitr groups who are 
responsible for many of the larger scale aspects of city 
growth and development. - . 4 . 

Recently, some interest has been shown 'in the effect of 
the .location of the household's acquaintances on its 
patterns of search for a riew dwelling (Brown arid Holmes, 

.1970) and in the impact of residential developer decisions 
on the distribution of dwelling opportunities (Kaiser and 



Weiss, 1970). However, substantial research gaps stilf exist, 
particularly with regard to the influence on movement 
patterns of zoning controls, mortgage policy, and* the 
behavior of owners and managers of property in selecting 
new residents. Our discussion reflects these biases in 
existing research, but it is important to retain a broader 
perspective on the factors affectmg individual behavior. 

Residence changes occur for many'reaions. They serve a 
variety of functions for different people, and any attempt 
to represent a specific experienoifas ^'typical*' would be 
futile. Our task is to identify the various conditions under 
which moves take place and the factors which influence 
their outcome. To do this, it is convenient to consider the 
household's movement behavior to focus on two main 
decisions: 

A. the decision to seek a new residence, 

B. the search for and selection of ^ new residence. 

This two-stage division , is consistent with the approach 
adopted in several recent studies (for example: Arminger, 
1966; Brown and Moore, 1970; Butler, et al., 1969; and 
Wolpert, 1965). 

A. The Decision to Seek a New Residence ^ 

The main focus of attention in this section is the 
identification ^of the reasons particular households 
choose to look for somewhere else to live. However^ before 
considering specific factors influencing the housdiold*s 
decision to seek a new residence, we introduce a number of 
concepts basic to a discussion of decisioii-making. First, we 
assume that each individual possesses , a set of values 
regarding personal life style, housing' conditions, and 
neighborhood characteristics Although these values may be 
regarded as unmeasurable for our purposes as they are both 
generalized and highly personal to the individual, iheir 
existence permits the individual to perfqnn three opera- 
tions: \ ' 

(1) to provide a set of specific expectations regarding the 
attributes of the dwelling in which he is to live. The 



> Several of the ideas in the following section were developed in 
discussion with Stephen Gale. 



expectaUons specify the level of each attribute, such 
as size^of dwelling? which is deemed acceptable to 

that individual. , ... . u u 

(2) to provide a va/Maho« of the dwelling in which he 
^ now lives. This valuation is based not only on such 
factors as the physical condition of the dwelling, the 
number of rooms and the size of the yard, but also * 
on accessibility to^ops, playgrounds and sc'... . 
the degree of industrial pollution, and the charac- 
' teristics of the neighborhood pQpulaUonr in geo- 
graphic terms it includes both the sit? and the 
situational characterisUcs of the dwelling. (The valua- 
tion of this site-situation complex Isat- a specific 
dwelling is referred to as p/oce utWity by Wolpert, 

1965.) ' , . 

(3) to provide valuaUons of specific alternatives among 
housing opportunities such that z pre ference order- 
ing oi such opportunities can be made. This pref- 
erence ordering provides a basis for applying a rule of 
choice. 

With Reference to these three operaUons we can regard 
the decision to seek a new residence as being motivated in 
four ways. 

(a) The decision to seek a new residence is imposed 
directly on the household, i.e,, no choice is open to 
the household. This situation occurs in most urban 
renewal situations and in some cases of evicfion in 
which the evictee can perform no voluntary \i^on 
(such as paying the rent) to reverse the decisioit^to 

* evict 

(b) Particular situations arise which directly affect the 
household and so reduce the valuation of the present 
residence that a move is almost inevitable. Included 
in this category are moves motivated by marnage 
divorce, death in Nhe- family, long-distance job 
changes, and sudden V^ductions or increases in the 
financial status of the household. 

' (c) Changes in housing needs or the deterioration of 
. ' certain asiJects of the dwelling environment lead to a 
■ lowered valuation bf 'the existing dwelling but ttie 
' reduction is- of a srhaller magnitude than in (W- 
However, the downward re-evaluatiSn is still sufli- 
ciently large that a move is contemplated. Pressures 
on living space'arising from an addition to the tamily 
are a typical source of such re-evaluations. This type 
of situation, which is essentially a response to a set 
of pusft factors, is perhaps the most common source 
of motivation for the decision to seek a new 

residence. . , 

(d) Awareness of attainable housing Opportunities wi h 
noticeably higher valuations than the existing dwell- 
■ w 



ing may. stimulate the decision to seek a new 
residence by raising expectations relaUve to the 
valuation of the wcisting dwelling. The attraoUonsof . 
alternatives, referred to as puH factors, are most 
evident in situations such as the attracuon of 
prestigious suburbs for the young executive. 
In the literature it has been standard procedure to group 
the first two categories into/orced moves, which are then 
ignored in subsequent discussion of decision-making pro- 
cesses (Rossi, 1955, Butter et al., 1969); the remainder are 
treated as wlm^ary moves in which a moving choice 
situation apparently exists. However, in many cases Ac 
differences between the moves generated by category (bj 
and categories (c) and (d) are those of degree rather tl«n of 
kind Table 1 shows a breakdown of moves into forced and 
voluntary categories as defiiied by Rossi (1955): the forced 
moves form a highly significant part of the total, yet httie is 
known about their locaUonal characteristics (a study of the 
distribution of evicUons might prove most interesUng). 
Finally, we note that the sources of moUvation.are not 
mutually -exclusive; in particular, the push factors of 
category (c) frequentiy operate in conjunction with the puU 
factors of category (d). ■ \ 

Ths existence of a valuation of the present dwelliA^ 
which falls^ below the individual's expectations or. the 
awareness/of attainable opportunities at other locations 
with higher valuations are not in themselves sufficient to 
guarantee a decision to seek a new residence. Two types of 
situation are considered. First, tiiere is the possibUity of 
increasing the valuation of the existing -residence by a 
positive action; these may range from an improvement of 
the site characteristics by efforts such as adding a room, 
installing air conditioning, or redecorating the house, to an 
adjustment of situational attributes by this purchase of a 
second car or exerting pressure on the city council to 

TABLE 1 : A CLASSIFICATION OF RECENT MOVES 

" %.ofToiai* 



'■'s Free Choice Moves • 
Forced Moves - Total 
Comprising 

(1) Involuntary Moves (evictions, 
dwelll||<le$truction, severe 
income loss) 

(2) Intercity Migration *' 
' (3) Previous occupancy arranged 

on temporary basis 

(4) Newly married 

(5) Other (mainly recently divorced) 

* 1 00% equals444 recorded moves. 
Source: Rossi (1955) p. 135. 
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leptve the street. Knowledge of the effectiveness of these 
actions could be important to public officials in developing 
planning strategies; for examine, the ability of home 
improvejnent subsidies to reduce mobility rates for ^ven 
sub^pulations nugfit provide an argument for promoting 
sudi subsidies* At present, little is icnown of thp extent to 
^ch home improvements^are a genuine substitute for a 
change of residence, but the question promises to be a 
fruitful area of study* 

Second, a number of factors associated with the indi* 
viduars economic and social ties to the present dwelling act 
as inertial forces in the decision lo seek a new reddencc. 
The-pDSsesslDn^ or ji iany fii ends^itnlte neighborhood, 
familiarity with local shopkeepersrand the very fact of 
ownership of a dwelling adl provide extra bonds between 
hot^sehold and dwelling. The effort of breaking these ties 
imposes an ad^tional cost on the household; the implica- 
tion is that the level of dissatisfaction or the decree of 
attraction from alternatives must be sufficiently high to 
overcome these inertial forces. 

Because of the nature of research undertaken to date^ 
the following dispussion is conflned to the factors affecting 
voluntary movers as we defined them above. Figure 2 
indicates the elements to be discussed.' 

We first confer the dominant factors, motivating the 
decision to seek a new residence: these are presented in 
terms of (a) negative reactions or 'dissatisfactions with the 
preseat dwelling and (b) positive attractions of alternate 
locations. The nature of inertial factors is then examined 
and,' finally, the. implications of these findings for interpre- 
tation of seve^^^f^uently observed correlations betweei" 
population characCenstics^and Uie propensity to move are 
discussed. ^ 



L Motivaiting Forces Underlying the Decision 
to Seek a New Residence 

1 

(a) Negathd^ reactions to the present dwelling and its 
environment 

(i) Dwelling Space: Since Rossi's classic study in 
Philadelphia (Rosd, 19SS), almost every interview 
study \concemed with mobilily has reported, that 
complaints regarding dwelling conditions, parlicu- 
larly th)p available living space, are the major source 
of dissa!tisfaction with the present residence.^ This 



3 At thb point it is useful to examine the-meaiUrjg ''of'a 
statement sudi as **variab)e X (for example^ the «|e of head of 
the household) is significantly related to the decision to move*** 
Prtcticslly, it most often means tfut the dbtribution cf variable X 
for a group of moven is statistiddly ditiVent from the disftft)atk)n 
of variable X for a group of non-movers. For a iaife population 
sample, however, the apparent diffeiencet in distdbution not^ not 
be large. For example, in Uie hypotiietical case Aown in the 
left-Hand table below, there is a significant association between race 
an4 movement response in ftaySO% of the movers ait non*^tes 
whereas only,37*5% of non-moven are non-white. In the rig))t-h|ind 
table, ^ch at fir^ sight dofi not appear too different, theie is no 
difference iiv the proportionate distributions of non-whites between 
movers ahd non^overs, and fltere is no evidence to indicate a 
relationship between race.and movement xe^onse. 



Movers 

Non*movers 

Total 



0> 

Non- ^ 

white White Total 

100 100 200 
300 500 800 
400 600 . 1000 



(U) 

Non- 
white White Total 

. 80 120 200* 
320 480 800 
400 i^OO 1000 



It is perhaps as in4portant to rcaUze whaf')ibe stat^^nent does not 
mean. In particular, it does not mean that the majority otmovers 
poss^ characteristic X nor that, the minority of people who possess 
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Figure 2. Elements Considered in Decision-Making Process of Voluntary Movers 
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hzctxon occurs at "both ends of the famUy life 
• cycle, with the growing fanuly reacting to too little 

, space and the dwindling family to. too much. 
However, although 51% of the. movers in Rossi's 
study, cited complaints about living space as con- 
. tribiiting to movement desires '(44% gave it as a 
• primary reason), thje reaction appears to be more a 
fonction of individual percepUon of the sufficiency 
of th9 dwelling ^ace rath'^ than of any objective 
measuit of that space. Table 2 sliows that the 
predominan,t association is between size of family 
and movement desires and that the a'ddiUonal effect 
of the size of dwelling in terms of number of room? ^ 
is rather small. If it is true that perception of 
sufficiency of. living space is the major factor in 
generating complaints, then much research needs to 
be done rciarding individual responses to specific 
amounts and arrangements of Uving space. The - 
results of such a study would have obvious implica- 
tions for improved, design of residential units. 

the chmcteristic X move. Finally, and most i«'P<>|^;?y' ^V^rfs* 
k^ute s causal relation ftom Ais type of analysis. In oAer words. 
t?^fot S ttiat a deliberate change in the value of the vanable 
riSiTpU, a «»toration program aimed at ndsu* hous.^ 
auffiw taffi^ neighboihoods) will result in a pyen reduction or 
ftTnumbTof njoves: in order to do th.s, mo« detailed 
HISj^s of the antecedents of movement response are required. 

tXBLE 2: THE RELATION BETWEEl^HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
DWELLING UNIT SIZE, AND MOBILITY INCLINATIONS FOR A 
^ ^ . , SAMPLE OF RENTERS 



^Household 

Size 

of Dwelling 



Rooms 



Rooms 



4 Rooms 



> 4 Rooms 



One 
Person 



28* 

(65) 



33 
(24) 



Two 
Person 



52 
(59) 



Tlirce* 
Person 



66 
(64) 



56 
(57) 



80 
(10) 



Four -I- 
Person 



83 
34) 



(36) 



72 
(22) 



81 
(42) 



^Unbrack^!^ figure is .the % of those interviewed who wish to 
r--- Bracketed figure is the total number interviewed in that 
ory CcU heights relate to range of dwelling unit sizes at left. 



Source: Adapted from Rossi (1955) <^78. 

■ ) 



(ii) 



(iii) 
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(Saarinen, 1969, provides some discussion . 
studies at this scale.) ~ , 

Housing Cost's: Althou^ of significance for a few .. ^ 
families, the overall effect of homing- costs on 
mOTVment desires appears to be weaker than might . 
have been anticipated-. It seldbm re^sters as one of 
the major complaint?, although this is less true for ^ 
renters than for owners. , In" fact, Unsuig et al., 
(1964) sho\ved tlrat over 55% of movers spent more • 
on housjng.after-<he move than they did before. , 
General Condition of Dwelling^anfl Neighborhood: 
The general condition of both dweUihg and neigh- 
borhood (as indicated by such variables as state of ■ ^ 
uploep, cleanlinjjssrand existence of noxious fag|(. 
itjes"^easbyy4ire important eleitients of the house- 
h'old's in«ronment. As.iiUght be expected, those 
'living in poor quality housing and in deterioraiin^- . 
liei^borhoods are faore' likely to express move- 
ment de^res thari those who live under better 
conditions. However, more detaUed analysis de- 
peiids on providing suitable operational definiUons . 
for housing and neighborhood "quality.'* So far, 
the b«t procedure has been the use of independent 
interviewer and respondent ratings of dwelliiig and - 
neighborhood (Butler et al., 196^.). T.aWe 3 shows 
■* that a consistent relaUon was established betjveen • . 
low dwelling and environment ratings and. move- • 
ment response. ' |- / „ ' 

■■A f/ictor of particulat interest /is the effective 
range of the impact of a given environmental . 
attribute on movement response. In other wor<k, 
given a facUity.such as a railroad, expressway, ' 
factory, or "public utUity, how cloie does this 
facilityliave to be to a dwelling in order to generate 
favorable or unfavorable reactioiis? Uttle detailed, 
research has been undertakeh on this topic, but one 
study in Toledo (Colopy, 1969) provides, some 
interesting insights. A sample of.l38 residehts was.^ 
selected from an area adjacent to a depressed... 
section of the Detroit-Toledo expressway. Of those 
living immediately adjacent to the expressway, 2 
out of 3 respondents said that the noise from the 
traffic was so bad'tiiat they would never choose 
such a location again. However, the noise effect, 
appeared to decline^pidly with distance such that 
Colony concludied that the economic effect of noise. . 
from the expressway was fully attenuated within a / 
block of the facility. Yet we find in many pJ^oca- 
tion studies that it is common fox.people living up- 
' to a .mile away from the- proposed facility To- 
express considerable -concern for the potential^ 
effects of noiwrlDns implication that might be . 




TABLE3: ASSOCIATION BETWEEN CONDITIONS OF DWELLING UNIT AND LOCAL ENVIRONMENT AND MOVEMENT RESPONSE 



A. Rt^xmdint Eimlmtion 

VtfUMei for nMch there is auociation between 



ntpi^^nidimtisfictioH and movement propensity 



Highly 
Significant 
(p<.001) 



Moderately 
Significant 
(.01>p>.00!) 



Not 
Significant 
(p>.OI) 



l.HoudngEval^tion , 
iNeii^borht^ Evaluation / 

3. SttfikieQcy of Rooms 

4. Sufficiency of Bedrooms, _ 
S.Su^ctency of Bathrooms • 
6. AccestibUity Satisfaction 


X 
X 

^ X 

X , ' 

X 


X 




h,Jnteni€W€r Rating '/ ^ 

Variables for which there' is an association between 
^poor rating aiid^movement propensity 






* 


1. Interior appevance of dwelling unit 

2. Exterior appei^pmoe of dwelling unit 

3. State of repair of dwelling unit 

^ 4. State of repair of dwelling units on 

^ respondent's street 

5. Geneid rating of ie^ondent*s street 
^ ,6. Type4f traffic carried on respondent's street 

7. Noise>vel in re^ondent's nei^bothood 


^ X • 

<* X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 



Sour^'; Adapted from Butler et al. (1969) p. 53 



J (iv) 



drawn from this study is that households find 
adjust;nent to^ particular environmental stressors 
easier to accomplish than might be imagined and 
that expressions of concern regarding potential 
stressful situations provide relatively poor guides to 
actual behavior. 

Accessibility Characteristics of the Present Loca* 
riort/Thc question of effective ranges of environ- 
mental impacts brings us to the more general 
problem of the effect of accessibility to work and 
to amenity on locational valuations. Much has been 
written, especially ''by economists, regarding the 
importance of the journey to work in selec^on of 
the residence. In particular^ it is argued that cost of 
journey to work relative to other household 
expenditures generates a residential pattem of 
^^creasing' ^ocio-economic statur with increasing 
distance from major wotkplace' locations (Kain, 
1962). One would expect, on the basis of this 
literature, tp find that accessibility to work and also 
to amenities such as shopping centers, playgrounds, 
schools, and medical services strongly influences, 
itiovement decisions. .However, in a];no$t eve^.^ 
study which has made observations on individual 
desires to move, the impact of accessibility Is 
^parently negligible.^ In a tecent national survey 



^ This, does not » destroy tiie utility of the economic formula* 
tions, whidi are primarily oriented towud the theory of urban land 



(Butler et al., 1969), the only case in'^ich 
accessibility is reported to be a significant element 
in the decision to move is for individuals who live 
more than 40 minutes from work; this grcMp 
possesses substantially higher propensities to move 
thaiv the group living less than 40 'minutes from 
work. 

Redding (1970) has suggested that the delation 
between accessibility and residential location is 

^somev^at more subtle than implied by* earlier 
analyses. His study postulates that the relation 
between accessibility and location^ valuation is 
nonlinear: proximity to work and to amenities 
as well as low accessibUity produce- a stressful 
situation for households. In other words, living 
close to the downtown area, to shopping center, 
school, hospital, or playground as well as to work 
may be as/^Qciated with a sufficient number of 
undesirable attributes (noise, traffic, industrial 
smells) that higher levels of dissatisfaction may also 
be fc€nd in these situations. Figure 3 illustrates the 

. hypothesized relation between acce^bility and 
stimulus to move for a given amenity; any attempt 
to identify a Imear relation between dissatisfaction 
and accessibility will obviously be unsuccessful:^ 



values. Arguments rflating to ^e accessibility of particular locations 
to potential markets or to the labor force stUl'hold; it is the 
inferences regarding residentiaf choice behavior which are incorrect 



ITevel of 

Dissatisfaction 

I 




Distance froifi Amehity 



Proximity * 
Threshold 



Inaccessibility 
Threshold 



Figure 3. Relation Between Locational Dissatisfaction and Accessibility to Amenity 
Source: after Redding (1970) 



Application of these ideas for four amenities 
(shoppng center, cJementaiy school, playground, 
and hospital) to a sample of residents in Skokie, 
Illinois, indicated that nearness as well as inaccessi- 
bility thresholds exist for most indivi'^»ials. In most 
cases the inner thresholds were one-quarter to 
one-half block from the given amqnity. 
(v) Social Composition of the Neighborhood: Com- 
plaints about the social composition of the neigh- 
boriiopd arise in two ways: either the neighborhood 
is undergoing some sogal change which the indi- 
vidual deems undesirable or the individual's expec- 
tations regarding his social environment change. 
Rossi's study indicates that both of these sources of 
niotivation were almost equal in importance, but 
appeared to be generally less important. in moti- 
vating a move than reactions to specific 'character- 
istics of the dwelling. Part of tl^e problem in 
evaluating . the contribution of neighborhood 
composition to movement response is that it is a 
sensitive issue for interview studies. It is an easy 
matter for respondents to rationalize decisions 
rifede on the basis of racial or ethnic prejudice by 



' citing factors such as *1>^tter schools in the new 
nei^orhood" or "the desire to live on a more 
secluded* lot'* as the basis of their deciskm.- 
HovSever, in neighborhoods whose racial composi-.^ 
tion is rapidly changing, the impact of lii-migration 
of blacks is well Ulusttated by the effectiveness of 
models which postulate that the. leaving rate of 
whites is proportional to the ratio of black, and, 
white' in the area (Rose, 196?; Lcvine, i968). This 
situation is also repeated in other contexts as in the 
case of the influx of Southern' Europeans into 
British dominated neigjiborhoods in^^ Australian 
ciUes (Moore, 1969). The influx of an ethnic group, 
many of whom did not speak English, is often 
associated with substantially higher levels of 
turnover among tlie British-bom in the area. 

(b ) Positive attractions of alternate locations 

In most cases, ^ the **pull" of another dwelling 
opportunity is contingent on the recognition of a set of ^ 
life-style aspirations l)n the part of the household. In 
developing an awareness of the variety of f living 
environments offered by the city in which he lives (by 
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driving around or performing his daily activities), the 
indWidu^ may encounter vacancies which satisfy his 
aspirations. If they are attainable (i.e.» within his 
capabilities to acquire them),, the situation may simulate a 
decisioii to move. The distinction between this aspect of 
the motivation to move and the deliberate search for a 
dwelling which satisfles specifled criteria is a flne one: in 
ihp latter case the decision to seek a new residence <has been 
made and the search is undertaken with the explicit 
purpose of achieving success within a'specifled time period, 
whereas in the former no such decision has been made, nor 
is there a commitment to be successful within any 
particul^f period. 

. Bell (1958) has recognized three types of life-style 
aspiration capable of motivating movement^ecisions: 

(i) comumption-oriented aspirations^ in which 
emphasis is placed on enjoying the material benefits 
of modem urban society. Locationally, these 
desires are most frequently expressed -in terms of 
preference for jn-town apartment dwelling close to 
a wide variety of urban amenities. FurtH|r, it is a 
life style most typical of the moderatel^affluent 

, single person,^ or young couple without children; 
recently, some authors have also observed an 
increasing option for this I'fe style expressed by 
older suburban couples whose children have left 
home and for whom the upkeep of a large house 
and lack of local amenity have become disenchant- 
ing. 

(ii) Social prestige-oriented aspirations, in which the 
prime emphasis is placed on a life style perceived to 
be appropriate to one^s job and position within the 
community. Typically this is expressed' in terms of 
a desire for location in certain suburban areas of the 
city, which because of their more expensive housing 
and upper middle class social composition together 
with undoubted promotion on the part of the real 
estate^ operators acquire a prestige value among the 
mover's peers. 

(iii) family-oriented aspirations, in which the provision 
(Of the *right type of environment' for the children 
is stressed. Income is used to maximize the amount 
of dwelling and yard s]pace and pther family- 
oriented' amenities; these motivations are most 
commonly reflected in the move of the young 
middle class family to the suburb. 

To these three groups should be added a fourth: 

(iv) community-oriented aspirations, in which the main 
stress is placed on the life style which can only be 
achieved through interaction with others with the 
same set of group-oriented values. The movement 



of a hippie to an inner city commune reflectsJhis^ 
type of choice, as do some types of moves by 
retired people anxious for the companionship 
afforded by retirement communities; 

Although Bell's discussion tends to present these varying 
aspirations within a trade-off context,j it does not 
necessarily follow that they are incompatible. It is true that 
many prestige-oriented moves to the suburbs may also« 
satisfy family-oriented aspirations. However, in reported 
reasons for moving, one type of aspiration "usually 
dominates the others. | 

Tiie discovery of attainable opportunities compatible 
with the household's life-style aspirations' can therefore 
generate a strong stimulus to move. However, an important 
question arises as to the utility of these observations. It is 
evident that, "after the event," jMe statement of such 
aspirations provides a plausible explanation of the 
motivation for that move. On the other hand, Butler 
(Butler et al., 1969) shows that there^ are| no significant 
differences between intended mo\m and non-movers with 
regard to the possession of particular life-style aspirations. 
This^^$ituation arises, at least inpart,becau^ejthe realization 
of such aspirations generally demands a maj-k^d change in 
dwelling characteristics either iti terms of location or price 
or hoth. Satisfaojion of life-style Aspirations cannot usually 
be made within the local housing sub-n'»arket| and hence the 
^-strengih^of inertial factors is usually greater ^than for other^ 
types of move. Thus we find that the majority of moves, 
which are primarily small adjustments within the Ic^af 
housing market,^are motivated by negative reactions to the 
existing dwelling (push factors). However, it might be 
'argued that the effect of many of^hese moves on the social 
and demographic characteristics pf the neighborhood, is 
minimal, whereas attempts to realize life-style aspirations 
(pull factors) may prove to be stronger generators of change 
in neighborhood characteristics by producing in-flows and 
out-flows for a given area comprising markedly different 
types of household^ 

2. Resistances to Movement * ' ^ 

Although the net effect of deficiencies in the existing 
dwelling or attractions of attainable alternatives may be to 
produce dissatisfaction with respect to the present location, 
this is not, in itself, sufficient to stimulate a search for 
somewhere else to live. The^x:ost of a move may be 
perceived to be too great when compared with the benefits 
from eliminating a small degree of dissatisfaction. Three 
factors appear to be most strongly related to these.cost$ of 
movement. 

(a) Tenure: The effort of moving, in economic and 
psycholo^cal as well as physical terms, is usually 
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much lower for renters than for owners. Many 
■$tudie$-r«port-a xons^ntly higher propcnaty to 
mow for renters than owners, irrespective-of age or 
/ income (Boyce, 1969). 

(b) DuntioniOfmsidence: As Ae duration of residence 
in a particular dwelling inc^ascs, the probability of 
making a move in the next time period becomes less. 
This is probably due to the habits of the household 
becotning more strongly established and an Jncreas- 
ing leluctat^e to initiate a fresh pattern of daily life 
elsewhere. This effect, formalized as the Axiom of 
Cumulative Inertia by McGinnis (1968), is cone- 
bted vrith age otthe aousehold head but, as Table 4 
•'.^yn, the duration of residence effect can still bte 
detected when age is controlled, 
(c) StttiOLof social networks: For along time it was 
tiiou^t tiiat accessibiUty to friends and relatives 
was a vital factor in the stability of the household. 
Recent interview studies have tended to question 
Ais assumption. Apari from the elderly, whose 
ability to get around tiie city is often limited," few 
' respondents- in tiie National Survey considered 
accessibility to friends and relatWes to be impor- 
tant* Ho>vever, discussions such as Uiat by Jane 
_Jac6bs 0961) of Boston's NorUi End' suggest Uiat 
more attention should be given to Uie qualitative 



4 Hie National Survey refers to the study by Butter et al., 
(1969). . . " 

TABLE 4- PROPORTION OF POPULATION MOVING WITHIN ONE 
JSr BY AGE AND DURATION OF RESIDENCE FOR A SAMPLE 
OF RESIDENTS OF AMSTERDAM. \ 




18-24 


25-44 


45-64 






.212* 


.116 


.120 


.328 


.108 


.094 ^ 


.236 


.108 


.076 * 


.244 


.096 


.044 , 


.174 


.090 


.038 




.080 


.036 


.122 


.068 


.044 


.064 


-.030 


.010 


.066 . 


.030 


.008 


.080 


.022 


.006 



•Each of these values is subject to sampling "'or. The standard 
encr of theestimated proportions vanes between 10% and 20% of 
the tabulated valifcs^^ 

Source: Morrison (19.67K 



aspects of social interaction rather tiian to flie mere- 
existence of certain numbers of spatial linkages. 
Particularly if social interaction serves to integrate 
fliT indMdual -in-flie_functioiUng jof tiie local 
community, tiie inertial effect on plans for change 
of residence may be considerable. - 

3. The Role of Specific Associations 

"Much of tiie literature" concerned with residential 
mobUity has focusscJ attention on flie reporting of specfflc 
correlations between attributes of flie jwpulation and flie 
propensity to move. Some, such as tiie high correUtion 
between renting households and flie propensity to move 
foUow directiy from the above discilssion. Oflien, however, ■ 
need to be more carefully interpreted in flie light of flie 
general structure we have pfcientwl. In particuUr, we must 
be very careful not to impute unjustified causal linkages 
between two variables merely on the .basis of . a high 
observed correlation. Three assOcUtions are of particular 
interest, as .^ey occOr witii great ffequency in reported 
.stuiUes. 

(a) Stagein the^ Life-Cycle: ftAa.pi flie most frequentiy 
reported correlate of movement propensity Ij^stage ia tile 
Ufe cycle. As famUies form, grow, stabilize, and tiien 
disperse, so flie probability of, movement changes. It is in 
flie early sUges of flie'fWnfly history fliat moves are ^st ■ 
likely to occur, first upon marriage, flien as chUdren arrive 
and housing needs change markcdly..The years during 
which flie children are at school and flie head of the 
household is consoUdating his career are fliose of high 
stabUity; finally, Uieie is some tendency to adjust to too 
much space when the chUdren leave t^ family home. 

TTie general characteristics of tiie life cycle relation 
appear in Figure 4 which shows tiie relation between 
movement propensity and age for bofli males and females. 
The highest probability of moving is experienced between 
flie ages of 20 and 30.JFrom fltis^ge onward, movement 
propensity declines steadUy. Some aufliors have argued for 
3 secondarj- peak between 45 and 55 when flie children are 
Ukely to be leaving flie parental home, but since fliismove 
is often pwtponed for flie few extra yearstmtil retirement, 
flie peak is not noticeable, at least ln fliese data. 

The specificeffect of sizcjjf family Is difficult to detect.^ 
It appears to be more of a d^rminantof flw Tesire to 
move flian of tiie actual act of moving, for it is flie la«e 
famUy which often finds flie greatest constraints against 
moving imposed upon it, botii from financial considerations 
and in terms of tiic number of possible alternative dwelUngs 
avaUable. In Rossi's Philadelphia study over 80% of. 
fourVperson, renting households wished to move from their 
present residence, yet it is fliis same group which 

10 , ■ 
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RATES OF MOBILITY BY AGE, 1967-68 
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Figure 4. Variation in Population Mobility 
Souri^: U.S. Department 



by Age for The United States 1967-68 
of Agriculture (1969) 



experienced by far the 'highest incidence of '\inexpected 
stayen,** i.e.^ those who were unable to fulfill their desire 
to move, primarily throu^ their failure t\> discover suitable 

. altematives. ' 

The correlation between stage in the life cycle and 
mobility is to be understood primarily in terms of the 
effect of changing needs with respect to dwelling space and 
fiei||iborhood characteristics* as thesstructure of the family 
changes. , The implication is that the majority of 

"communities will experience a certain amount of mobility 
from thif process and if a community is dedgned to appeal 
to a particular ige group it will experience a level of 
mobility appropriate to that age group. Ttiis observation is 
particularly pertinent to the planning of apartment 
comi^exe^ oriented toward young married couples in inner 
city areas, for the developer must anticipate a fairly high 
natural turnover of occupants (perhaps over 40% per year). 



(b) Sc^^Economk 5^a/ws.;JResearch relating to the 
relation between socio-economic status and mobility has 
yielded conflicting results. Some studies report higher 
propensities to migrate among hi^er status groups, 
particularly professionals (see U.S. Dept. of Agriculture; 
1969), whereas other studies such as Butler, et al., (1969) 
are unable to detect any relatipn^betweeh the two variables. 
A third set of studies including Simmons (!968) and Mooie 
(1966) argue that higher status groups exhibit a greater 
propensitytoiindertake long-distance, particubrly intercity 
job-related, moves; however, lower status groups exhibit a 
greater amount of intra-urban mobUity thereby producing 
an overall lack. of correlation between socio-economic 
status and the propensity to mqye.^ In fact, socio-economic 



^ This dichotomy emerges cleuly in the detailed statistics found 
in the U^. Dept. of Agriculture, (1969), 



^3"?Utu$ b confounded with most of the other variables of 
*' inteiest (age of the household head, the type and condition 
of Ae dwelling occupied, tenure status and, indjrectly, 
accestibOity to work) such that the overaU conelation 
voattun Uttle meaning even when broken down to witWn 
.and between city movements. Further implications of- this. 
situation aie discussed inPart 11, A, 2. • 
' (c) Rpce- Although the associations between movement 
— ™m»c and stage in the Ufe cycle or dweUing conditions 
canbe iilrpreterin-tenns-of direct, functional relations, 
the situation U very different for the frequentiy observed 
^~ htfLCorrelatipn between race of respondent and movement 
•fenslty. No^iiWt^in the United States -have J>cAn. 
Aown in a number of different studies, to possess markedly * 

■ hidwr incidence of expressed desire t9 move, although the 
, extent to whfch this.is reflected in subsequent behavior is 

not so stron&y documented. However, it does not seem 
r< leaaonaWe to argue that non-whites possess inhsrcntly 
" neater propensities to move than whites. A more plausible 
. ocplanation of the observed, racial differences is that 
non-whites have a greater likelihood than whites of living m 
poor-^ty rented , housing, of having larger, younger 

- famffies; and- of having been recent arrivals in the urban 
(i • area Each* condition is associated with higher propensities 

to move. Ihe main problem in pursuing a i;noie cnticid 
analysis of these ideas U ihe selection of suitable matched 
samples of . whites and non-whites possessing simUar 

• demographic and housing attributes; yet it U only by taking 
the effort to coiistiruct such samples that, we can 

' meaningfuUy explorft.the differences in mobility experience 
between different racial or ethnic sub-groups. 

While we niay make extensive, use of conelations 
between certain population characteristics and mobility 

* experience to derive expected movement rates for specified 
population sub-groups, we must be extremely carefulin 
constnicUng causal statements from" such assocwUotis. Jht 
three exainples given above illustrate some of the 
complexities in trying to interpret observed conelations. 

-■ % 

4. Concluding Remarks 

The previous pages have presented an interpretation of 

- results of interview studies which have been expressed 
largely in terms of either correlations or cross-tabulations 

■ ' between population characteristics and the propensity to 



6 It U intetestii* to note that the thtee associations dScuMed 
heie refer directly to the *tee main dfoenstons of urban structure 
bT^KiS^aiea analyses: family status, socioeconomic 
SS!%^h;STuiSR3970). In reding thb Ut« it« 
tov^X to rtroember the problems whidi 

Pfocesses oh the basfa of observed correlations, ^ce 
K^f~the »naly.»is is based on interpreting correlation 
coefficients. ' 



move It U evident that the role played by change of 
residence in the life of the individual household vanes 
considerably from one household to aiiother.The outcome 
of our discussion U an understanding of some of the factors 
affecting the decision to seek a new residence, but there are 
many questions left unanswered by existing research. 

First, most of the analysis undertaken in existing studies ; 
U ,of a bivariate nature leading to ^tatemente such as 
"renters have a higher -propensity to move than owners or 
"the probabiUty of change of residence for a given 
household is a function of the stage in the famUy Ufe 
cycle." In our everyday experience we recogntee_tiiat 
particular aspects of a situation tend to reinforce each 
other: we woulTexpect fhat tiie^young couplesdwj??^^ 
smaU apartment in the inner city and who has just had a 
cMld i& more likely to ijiove in the near, ftitwe tiun the 
established family who has tented th^,^ame Hbuse in the 
suburbs for the last tep years. In examining these more 
complex sitiiations, one possible :?tnitegy is to (1) identify 
those combinations of attributes which are associated with 
very high propensities to move, (2) identify the# 
converse-tKose situations in>which mobUity is veoMow 
and (3) attempt to come to grips with tiie very difficult 
question of what is tiie expected rate of movement for a , 
riven type of housdioldlii a given environment such tiut- 
situations which deviate greatly from tiie expected,;ates can 
be identified. Propess towajd satisfying tiiese tiiree goals b 
' likely to be slow, for tiie daU requirements are enonnous if 
we wish to pursue any degree of cross-classification of 
households and environments. For example, if we classify 
households simultaneously by*^ income (using say 4 
categories), tenure-status"(2 categories), stage in life cycle ■ 
(4 categories), typfc of dweUing(3 categories), and distance 
from work (2 categories) we have 192 classes. To obtain 
Eood estimates of movement propensities, for each class We 
Would need sometiiing of tiie order of 10,000 observations' 
(50 per ceU). As an example of a study which U large by 
present standards*.the Naj^onal Survey (Butier et al., 1969)' 
obtained only' IS^'intisrvlews spread over 43 metropolitan ^ 
areas of tiie Urated'^tates. - 

Second, if we are concerned -witii explaining why some 
households move in a specified time period and otiiers do 
not It U imporantHo consider why households do not move 
when a move might be strongly anticipated on tiie basis of 
-prior knowledge of tiie factors affecting Uie propensity to 
move. For example, given the types of factors affecting tiie 
• declsibn to-moVe (conditions„of dwellifigjuid neighbor- 
hood, tenure, an'd etimic composition) we might-expect 
even higher rates of movement in deteriorating inrter city 
districts than are observed. Kcwever, in many cases, the 
household does not perceive tiiat any better opportunities 
are attainable witiiin tiie constraints of iu budget and a 
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move is not contemplated. Of particular interest to the 
planner is the extent to vAdch improved dissemination of 
infomriation regarding opporttmitics could result in greater 
ability of such housdidds to adjust to their housing needs 
and desires within the exisjing jnarket frameworR. 

Finally » from the point of view of, comprehensive 
coverage of the generation of moves it is evident that the 
genesis of forced moves is poorly treated in the literature as 
I whole. Their existence is recognized, and it is estimated 
that they form about 40% of all moves within the city. The 
number of displacees produced by a ^cific renewal 
.project can be taicen as completely specified by the design 
of the project, but other organizational and institutional 
effects are more difficult to evaluate. Moves of l^ge 
companies irom^the^ central city (p the suburb inevitably 
generate some moves (as well as^some labor turnover), but 
the overall ""significance of this process is not well 
understood. For example, are relocations more likely to 
occur for hi^er or lower skill classes? To ^at extent are 
both the changes of residence and th^ labor turnover 
dependent on the relative locations of the worker!s existing 
resklence and the new employment site? 

More subtle are the promotional influences of real estate 
developers. Their strategy is to attempt to create images for 
specific subdivisions which are sufficiently in accbrd with 
-the' life-style aspirations of a particular sub-gr.oup to 
stimulate ' moves by members of that group. Again, we 
know little of the effectiveness of'such actions, yet we can 
hardly ignore them in trying to identify the main forces 
underlying the composition of specific flows from city to 
suburb. 

It is an^ri to the types of question posed above which 
^must be provided to establish a«basis both for a theory of 
intra-urban migration and for improved planning decisions. 



The Miterview studies undertaken to date are a starting 
point,, but they do not provide direct answers to our 
questions: their main contribution is to indicate those 
factors related to movement behavior which mi^t form a 
basis for more detailed analysis. • 

B. Search for and Selection of a New Reddence 

In some cases, as we noted in Section A, the decision to 
move was motivated by discovery of. a specific attainable 
altematwe. More usualiy^^it is only the decision to seek a 
new residence that has been takeri (or imposed) and the 
household must then begin to searct^for a suitable dwelling 
vacancy. It is convenient to conrider this process in three 
Stages (see Figure 5). 

(1) the establishment of criteria for evaluation 

(2) -the search for attunable alternatives 

(3) the evaluation of altemati^s and the final selection 

The first and last parts' will be considered but briefly, for 
it is the search procedure which has received the greatest 
attention in the geographic literature. The individual 
utilizes his perception of the urban areaXwith many 
distortions and bias^ contained in 
organize 'the search. Although the {Majority 
activities may entail examining newspaper or real estate 
listings rather than travelling through the city, me outcome 
in terms of the vacancies encountered depends very largely 
on the way- in which these activities ^e structured and 
hence on the a priori perception that the individual 
possesses of his urban environment 

I. The Establishment of/griteria for 
Evaluation of Dwelling Vacancies 
, In large measure, the criteria specified by the household 
reflect the motivations of the decision to seek a new 
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" Figure 5. Elements Considered in the Individual's Selection of a New Residence 
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dwelling. In Rossi^s study/ the most frequently stressed 
requirement wa^ the existence of adequate living space 
which reflects the dominant source of complaints about 
previous dwelling. Similarly we can expect dwehmg 
condition, neighborhood condition, availability of 

^ amenities, and attributes reflecting various life style 
aspirations togpflier wiUi an appropriate cost constraint to 
enter into the list of fre'quently specified criteria for 
evaluation. Table 5 .presents Uie responses from Rossi's 
study to tile question of what were tiie important tilings 

^ the household had in mind when looking for a place to live. 
The number of specific criteria tiiat mi^t be reported by a 
group of respondents is obviously very large; however, a 
number of comments arc relevant. First of all, tiie number 
^ of aspects of dwelling and environment tiiat will be 
considered by a given family is quite small, for it is 

TABL^PROWiRTION OF MOVERS LISTING DIFFERENT 
CRll^RlA^FpR SELECTION OF NEW DWELLING 



SPECIFICATIONS* 

I. Spccificbwclling Unit Attributes: 

Particular space dimensio ns 

Particular design rcquiremenls 

IRcatW, layout, utilities) 
Costs ,(rpnt, maintenance, or 

purchisc price) 
OUier dwelling unit attributes 

II. Specific Ncitftborhood Attributes^ 

Social CompositioM 
Location^ 

OUier Neighborhood Attributes 

III. bUier Considerations 

IV. Vague Considerations 

V. None ("lookii^ for anything") 
100% equals 



% 
51 

50' 

19 
16 

6 
26 

9 

5 
13 

5 

^(444) 



♦The specific wording of Uie question which elicited the reasons in 
' thir Ublc was as foUows: "What were Uic important things you had 
in mind about a place when you were looking around?" 

"OUicr dweUing unit attributes" included such qualities as 
cleanUness (mainly referring to furnished units), details of 
^ construction (fraim , brick^ detached, attached), and so on. 

*t)ther coniuderatiins" consisted primarily of "availability," e.g. "I 
needed a place riglit W and I would have taken anything that was 
avaUabks." 

"Vague considerations" included such responscs'^as "a better 
apartment,"/nicer neigjiborhood," etc. In pari, the large number of 
vague responses indicates poor interviewing since such responses 
should idfeally be followed with probes to bring out specific details. 
But iri large part, the high proportion of such responses indicates 
theydifficulty respondents^^fclt in verbalizing such matters. 

Source: Rossi (1955), p. 154. 



extremely difficult for the household to cope with the ^ 
problerii of comparative evaluation if the list of criteria is 
large. Many of the variables used in individualVaiuations are 
conelated and this suggests that if the large >mber of 
variables can be reduced to a smaller number pf dimensions, 
the subsequent analysis may be simplified. Some tentative 
steps have been made in this direction: sec Peterson (1967). 
However, problems migjit still be encountered; MUler's 
(1956) study of individual perception indicated that only 
rarely canx)bjcct^bc-discriminated elTectivelj^ 
of more than seven dunensions; even at Ihis ' level 
considerable cognitive stress is experienced. 

It is evident tliat not a'l criteria can be equaUy important 
for a particular household, the implication being that it is 
vvilling to trade-off desirable properties on a less, important 
criterion for desinble properties of a more important 
element. Butler et al. (1969), for example, provides tiie 
foUovwng statement regarding tiie preferences of movers 
v^riUiin tiie^ity: "Metropolitan housdiolds prefer 

(1) better- rieighborhood^quali^ a less 
desirable houangunit or less accessible location over - 
a less desirable neighborhood Vjrith either a better 
housing unit or better accessibUlty (overv^rhclmingly- 
approximately 70 percent to 27 percent) 

(2) a place tiiat has a veiy nice appearance inside and 
less desirable outside appearance to a place tiiat 
presents a very nice outside appearance but^Jess^^ 
desirable appearance Inside (over>^^hclnungly-80.^^^ 
percent to 14.2 percent) 

(3) better ^tiian average schools witii higher taxes ,to 
lower taxes arid less desirable schools (overwhelm- 
uigly-78.3 percent to 15.2 percent) 

(4) 3' conflicting combination of a new or fairly new 
house together v^rith a well-«stablidied nei^boihood 

(5) modem architectural styles to traditional (barely- 
45.5 percent to 37.6 percent) 

(6) a housing unit all on one floor ^ ^ - 

(7) few children in tiie neighborhood 
•(8) large lots to small lots." 

These are Statements generalizing tiic responses of a 
sample spanning a wide variety of household types. If 
specific population sub-groups are considered, tiie un- 
por'tance of particular criteria change. For example, Ross 
(1962) notes tiiat for movers from suburbs to central city 
botii accesslbUity to amenity and quality of schools play an 
important role in tiie locational choice, whereas for flows m 
tiie opposite direqtion, tiie characteristics of tiie dwellmg 
itself and available space for tiie famUy are tiie donunant 
criteria. Furtiier, for many movers to new subdivision 
developments in tiie suburbs, tiie presence of otiier children 
in the neighbc hood is a strong attraction. 

These comments indicate tiiat we must be careful to 
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dittiiiguUi bei^en i statement of consensus regarding 
prefeitiM^ for dwi^ing and nei^borhood attributes for 
die total population and statements permitting evaluation 
of the. potential success of a particular development. 
Although many suburban subdivisions are a conservative 
mp^m to the type of prefeiences expressed in the 
coiuensui statements, many examples are to be found of 
developments ^i^iich cater to preferences of a minority of 
the pqmlatibn yet are undoubtedly successful (such as the 
Sandburg >nilage which is a hi^ density, upper income 
aptrtmentskvdoi^m^ to downtown Chicago). There 
is a world ofdifl^ncj^ietwe^^ type of^rket analysis 
required for evaluation of a proposed project and 
genenlizations concerning the preferences of the whole 
peculation. ^ i 

We can divide the evaluative criteria into two groups: 
those associated with the dwelling itself, the site 
characteristics, andVthose associated with the* immediate 
^surroundings, the neighborhood* and accessibility to a wide 
variety of activity nodes in .the urban area (place of work, 
shopping center^ hospital, schools, Recreational /acilities^ 
friends and relatives), the latter constituting the 5lyua//(?^2a/ 
characteristfcs. In order to cope with the problem of 
acquiring and organizing information regarding possible 
opportunities, it is suggested that the^ household goes 
thr9ugh the fpllowing steps (Brown and Moore 1970b). 

(a) It defines a range or subset of values for each 
criterion variable (depending on >^ether the 
variable is mcfasured continuously or discretely) a: 
acceptable. If a given vacancy possesses a charac* 
•teristic whose value falls outside the acceptable 
range,* the vacancy is automatically excluded from 
further consideration. For example, a famjly mi^t 

, . be searching for a duplex or an apartment for rent 
between SlSO^d $200 i>er month. Only vacancies 
satisfying these conditions mi^t be considered 
worth^^e visiting. 

(b) Search is organized primarily in locational terms, 
^ ' attention being focussed on selected areas within the 

city. *Art;as are selected on the basis of a) their 
pejceived situational chaiacteristics and b)the 
household's subjective evaluation of Ihe, probability 
of finding vacanc^ies satisfying their site criteria. 
These areas are then searched for vacancies 
- satisfying the specific site characteristics desired. 



2. The Search for Attainable Alternatives 

The role of information acquisition and utilization is 
critical in the selection of a new residence. There are four 



main sounds carrying information about dwelling va* 
cancies: • ** ' 

(a) Mass media, particularly newspapers 
^(b) Specialized agencies, primarily estate agents 
(ic) Display boards 

(d) The household's network of social contacts 

Two^ measures can be used to klentify the importance of 
each of these sources: the proportion of movers who use a 
given source, and the proportion of times in ii^ch the use 
of a ^en source leads to the vacancy ^ch is finally 
s&lftcted (the latter measure is termed the effectiveness of 
the source). Prom such an analysisjlo^i establiAed that 
personal contact^, while being the second most^lrequentlyr 
used medium (after newspapers), werenby far tf^most . 
effective. This finding regarding the jlmportancc of personal 
contacts is consistent ^th similar observations in the 
diffusion literature concerning the effectiveness of different 
information sources (Brown, 1968; Gould,^ 1969; H^r- 
slrand, 1966). 5 

Jf wc^ssiune^that the majority of effective information 
regarding vacancies as well as the household's priori 
kno^edge of the urW area depends on the pattern of 
personal contacts, we have- the problem of specifying the. 
extent and intensity of the household's activities in the 
urban area. At the individual level, this is a difficult task as 
the number of locations visited by a housdiold in the 
course of a week (a reasonable observation period) is often 
quite snmll and the resulting patterns confusing. We need 
some further conceptual notions to provide structure to the 
analysis. ' . ' . 

In the si^l^t case we can argue that ol^rved patterns 
of interaction are a function of two factors: (l) the 
household's willingness to travel different distances for a 
given purpose, and (2) the distribution of possible 
destinations for a trip of that purpose. In general (although 
n >t always), we can assume that the individual would prefer 
*o travel shorter. rather th^n longer distances to attain a 
given objective. 

In a riural area one mi^t make the amimption that the 
distribution of opportunities is fairly uniform and that the 
number of opportunities per unit area is roughly the same 
at each location. The expected form of the resulting pattern 
of coAt-^cts Tor a given individual would Uien strongly 
reflect the household's distance bias in preferences for trips 
of difierent lengths. Th*e cjntact field would beTirculif;' 
symmetric, and possess declining numbers of contacts per' 
unit area w.«th^ increasing distance from the individual (see 
Gould's discussion of the Mean Information Pielfl [Gould, 
1969]). In an urban area^ however, the distribution of 
opportunities for interaction tends to be highly concen- 
trated toward the center of the city and the pattern of 
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intenctioft.for'a given individual it not indifferent to his 
locatkm iit the utbui The association of a simple 
<lktance".bia« in trip prelerences with the type of 
diitributkm of opportunities found iii most cities with a. 

dominant. nucleus generates the aet of interaction 
piitteim ahowh iiJ Figure 6 for different hou^hold 
locationt.^ - 

A aectoral biaa exists ih these hypothetical interaction 
patteriti even without assumptions regarding the nature of 
the thuisportttifJfl nitwork. Evidenge of the sectoral bias is 
provided by <he disproportionate number of contocU found 
in the lector in which the individual is located: this is 
denioostnted for a 60° sector in Figure 6.- Real-world 
situationt are more complex. Firat, as in shown in Figure 7, 
•the limflle fotm of the contact field in Figure 6 appears as 
the mimwcomponent injhe overall patiem, vith the major 
component being a neighborhood effect centered on the 
individual (see Brown and Moore, 1970b, for further 
' diicustion). This additional component further accentuates 
the aectoral concentration of the individual's contacU. If 
we then assume a radial transportation network of the type 
found in most major American cities, the effect will be to 
. ac^ntuate the sector^ bias stiU more by increasing the 
. .interi»lnt accessibiUty within each sector and reducmg it 
betweei^ aectora. Strong sectoral biases have been^noted 
both fe - migration fields (Adams, ; 1969) and m the 
household's perception of the social status of neighbor- 
hoods within ' the city (Johnston, 1971). The bias m 
- perception, of course, tontributes to the bias in the 
ndgntion patterns, as households have a tendency to regard 
riei^boihoods in other parU of tiie city as being less 
deriraWe than neighboriioods in their ovm sector. 

The patterns discussed above apply to the general 
popuUtion. Specific population 'sub-groups may possess 
more strongly-constrained information fields In a study of 
group images in Los Angeles, for example, Orleans (1968) 
found "that non-white (P«tic»l«ly Mexican) and low- 
Uicome groups had much more spatiaUy llmUed mental 
images of the city.than affiuent white groups. Thb reflects 
STthe lower mobUity (in icms of day-to-day intra^i y. 
moveiMnt) of^ these groups as well as the highly 
w^IwnUated distribution of opportunities for personal 

'"^The actual seach for a new readence is a function of the 
hou«hold's infomiation field and the distribirtion of 
vacancies. The meager ■ evidence available regarding indi- 
vidual search patterhs lends support to the two.mam ideas 
outiined'above, namely Uiat: 

• (a) in aggregate. §earch patterns reflect* both the 



distance and .sectoral biases evident In personal 
conUct fields. The properties of search patterns and. 
conUct fields tend , to vary in rimilar ways over 
different population subgroups (Brown and • 
Holmes, 1970/. For example, for.low-income, inner 
city dwellers both aggregate patterns of social 
conUcU and patterns of wcancies visited in the 
search for a new Residence are much more compact 
and localized around the former reridence ttian for 
hi^er-income suburban dwellers; for tiie latter 
group, vacancies visited are boti» more widely tpntA 
and exhibit much greater tendencies to cwicentrate" • 
in the sector In which tiie move ori^atedi 
(b) for the individual, vacancies visited tend to be 
concentrated in smaU areas aiound the site of the »- 
dwelling firuOly chosen. This finding lends support < 
to the notion tiut search is sequential in that tiie 
nei^borhood in which the mqyer would like to Uve 
° ~¥ »lected,jirst and then tiUs area is searched , 
intensively for vacancies posieifing the desired site > 
characteristics. It is the first sUge-of this process ' 
which is dependent on the housdiold's information 
regarding the characteristics of the urban area to 
whicl> he lives.* ; 

■ c 
3. Evaluation of Alternatives 

For many^movers,- the establishment of criterion 
variables and a$s^fited>ran^ of acceptable values allows 
the household to eliminate mostj^acancles from seriou*. 
consideration. For many househol^T^y^tiie residetjc* 
chosen is seriously considered or even visited, fai part, this 
reflecu a screenir* of possible vacancies in the examination 
of newspaper and real esUte listings: however, it also, 
reflects tiie. uncertainty of tiie search situation from the 
point of view of tiie houiehoia.::It Is looking for vacancies, 
which satisfy.specified criteria for acceptabiUty, although it 
is usually recognized that some acceptable vacancies are 
more desirable tiun others. However, .when an acceptable 
vacancy Is discovered, the household is faced wltii a 
dilemma of taking that opp(^tunity or looking for a more 
desirable vacancy knowing tiiat a) more desirable vacancies 
probably exist In the urban area; b) he may not find one In 
a reasonable amount of time; and c) tiie acceptable vacancy 
he has discovered might be .taken by someone else whUe he 
is looking for sometiiing better. The jelatively small number 



7 More detailed dlscuidon of these patterns are to be found in 
Mooie (1970) and Brown »nd Moore (1970b). 



»ThU procedure it wulogouj to the "ipac* cowri^ «nd. 
"n,.ce oigUin*" itaiei of ie«ch for 
sUered by Gould (1966). Promiiint a«u «e «e«xched for npu of 
Smfc rewards: when' eviden6e of particular resources are 
* SS«ltaap.rioftheKeneral,earcharea.the.ccondsta|eof. 
more intennve seardi of this subregion begins. 
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Figure 6. Variation in Urban Contact Fields with Distance from City Center 
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Figuie 7. TV Stnictuie of Utb«n ConUct Fields Showing « Ndghbothood Effect 



of dwellingi considered by most movers' probably reflects 
a jjWieivative strategy adopted by the majority of tj»ing a 
vacancy whkh is*»ccepUble raUier than cohUnuing to look 
for the "best possible outcome "»||^ 
\ Tirte plays an jctremely important role in the outcome 
»iC the seardi pro&dure, parUcuUrly when a constraint is - 
imixjied on the period in which a new residence must be 
found. Ttii situation is of greatest relevance to those who 
are evicted, displaced by renewal, or otherwise have the 
decision to move imposed upon them. For the majority of 
these movers, the sheer necessity of providing a roof over 
their heads Imposes a substantial time constraint. The result 
is that not only must fairly wide ranges be used to identify 
' accepUbility for each criterion, but also the household is 
under strong pressure to take the first vacant dwelling 
satisfying Ae very broad definition of acceptability. Under 
these conditions it is highly probable that tiie household 
will mike a poor choice apd wUl be motivated to move 
again within a fairly short period of time. The problem is 
made aU the m6re severe in cases of large-scale urban 
renewal projects in which considerable numbers of 
households are thnist into the market at the same time, a 
market which is seldom able to accommodate them. Tne 
result is tiut many are forced to take highly undwirable 
opportunities merely to guarantee shelter, ofien in the ^orm 
of moving in with friends and relatives in nearby areas 
thereby further increasing the pressure on space m the 
latter'households. 

Given .ti« individual's criteria of acceptability, coupled 
with" his tendency toward conservatism in uncertain 



» Butkr, et .L (1969. p. 41) indicate Aat only about 60% of 
movcB *!ri^riy consider the residence to which they move. . 



situations, we find that many movea take 
acceptable opportunity whfch preiente itscif. In caaei where 
more than one alternative ponessing desired characterUtica 
is encountered, the most ftequently used choice rttfc is Jo 
select the lower cost ritemative (Roid, 1955). In feneral, 
this choice of the lower cost 'aitemttive- reiulu in lome^ 
tradeK>ff witlt respect to other factors, particularly 
accessibility and avaUaUe Mai ip$Ge hi fbt dwdliiig, 
alUiough bdlh of these criteria still.l^Ye to Ue withhi the 
range of accepubility. ^ 

4. Concluding Remarks 

We have argued tiut ti»e process of searching /or'and 
selecting » new k ddeiFci depends pii two critical dements,: 
(1) tile individual's information regarding die durwiteristics 
of tiie urban area in which he Uves, and (2) the locatioii of 
vacancies satisfying the household's criteria of acceptabiMty 
at tiie time he is looktag for anotiier dwdling. 

WiUi respect to the former, generalizations regar«iing 
individual perception of Uie urban environment have been 
Somewhat limited, but tiie topic is tfie focus of much 
current research. (Saarinen, 1969. has some discussion of 
tills topic.) In particular, attempte are being made to 
establish tiie nature of relationships between individual 
perception and tiie pattern of tripntiaking behavior. This 
endeavor is based on tiie premise tfiat tiie main elementt of 
Oie individual's perception of his surroundings derive from 
direct contact and that indirect sources such as mass medU 
act in a- relatively minor way. ^ 

Wilh regard to tiie location of vacancies, we know littie 
vi/hich is directiy relevant to tiie individual movement 
declllon. First, we do not have accurate data m tiic 
vacancy rates for particular types of structures and, second. 
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wc have only general notions as to the degree of selectivity 
exercised by owners and managers of property in finding 
new owners and tenants, although much useful information 
must be embedded in the practical cxperiijice of 
professional realtors. We do know that the actual 
number of vacanci^ seriously considered by the household 
is generally very sn\all, yet we do not know the extent to 

' which this . reflects prior screening of vacancies, the 
conservatism of the housdiold in taking the first acceptable 
^ opportunity encountered, or the scavtity 9f appropriate 
vacancies. Probably, all\ tb'te factors are important, but if 
we wish to clarify the blsue, some attempt should be made 
to identify the number of viable opportunities for samples 

N>f households searching vithin the urban area. 

A basic planning quesi'ion which arises out of the above 



comments concerns the development of comprehensive, 
continually updated data files concerning the attributes of 
vacancies in the urban area. We know that many households 
make poor choices of new dwellings; much of this is due' to 
haWng to make a decision based on vety limited 
information and highly inefficient and personalir^d search 
procedures within a short period of time. The question is 
v^ether the cost of developing such a data system would be 
justified in terms of the number of households who would 
make improved choices of their new residence. Although 
this question poses ^rther problems in terms of the 
evaluation of, the efficacy of the new system (is it to be 
evaluated in terms of reduced rates of movement 
subsequent to use of the data system?), it would seem to be 
a logical development of the discussion pursued above. 




PART IL RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY AND^E ^ 
CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAIS JSEIGHBORHOODS 



We now turn our attention to the impact of large 
numbers of individual^hinges o^ residence on the city as a 
iriioie. The ebb and"^ Row- of iA-migrants to the^ity, of 
out*inigrants to other parts^^of the country and the transfer 
jbf households between sub^ureas within the city is the hasic 
' mechanisin underlying changes in jthe spatial distribution of 
the duuacteristics of the urban popuhtion. However, the 
number of individual events is so large that it would be 
impossible to colisider the characteristics of eadi move 
Jbidividually. During a given 12-month period, approxi- 
mately' 250,000 persons will be involved in changes of 
residence in a city of one million. We need sonw framework 
^ for origtni2dng our discussion of residential mobility at this 
idde, ^ ^ 

The classical models of urban growth, the concentric 
zone model pf Burgess and the sectoral growth model of 
yioyt (see Mayer; 1969) both contain general statements 
regarding residential mobility. The|former argued that 
continued in-migration focussed on poor central districts 
accompanied 'by an expanding central business district 
generated a net outward movcmenf of populati(>h. within 
tiie city. Pressure of increasing population and reduced 
fesideptial land at the center caused 'members of the 
innermost group to invade adjacent /esidential areas. 
Residents of the latter areas in turn invaded the areas jie 
to them in terms of distance from city' center. The ovofu 
result was a wave of outward movement producmg a 
tempoi^ succession of occupsincy by progressively /oorer 
groups at aiiy given distance ^m the center of ^h^ity; 
Hoyt;s model** modified this Picture to argue for » the . 
• dominance of developmenty^A^ transporUtion routes 
radiating from the^^towntown area. In particular/ the 
progrcMiv^-eu^^ifttf^ of high rent^districtsjbnded ^ 

. to a^^iht growth of the rest of the city in thdir ^ke. 
;> Thcie simple models, are not very agpropriate fox-^ 
eximimng mobility in most present-day lajge North' 
Ame^Sn cities. In-migrants to the cityr^locate 'mitidlly in \ 
man\r parts of the city, not just in the, Center (iee Section 
11, yC)5 Swpe^reas maintain their characteristics for. long * 
pimodj^<Me others change rapidly>^d the ct)ntribution of 
mobilty to stability and change, in "population character-* 



isUcs is^ot easy to identify (see II, Aj2^4Vpes I tfto^^ 
IV)c Finally, the. patterns of floVie and counter-flow arc 
mi^ch more ccmiplex than thb simpKsUtements regarding 
radial movement would^ suggest. In fact, the , ensuing 
discusiioa is concerned primarily with how to represent the 
detailed movement pa^tbm in such a way that its.es£»ntiaf 
properties can be identified and cah be related to discussion 
in Part I. Hr/ing established this base-point, we can make 
some general statements^ legarding die association between ^ 
mobilify arid ne|^*<ftho6d4ung^. 

In developing a r^resentation of the mQvement pattern, 
our fiist assumption is that for any city that we mi^t wish 
to study there is an operational definition of the boundary 
•fcf that pUy (see Mayer, 1969, p. 3 ff., for a discussion of 
. different definitions). Thj city, so defined constitutes^;an 
open population ^j^ew. insofar as transfers of households 
take plac? across its boundaries.^'Eac^ change of residence 
appropriate to our study has either a4* origin or destination 
or both within the defined limits of the city; 

Our. second assumption is that the city can he subdivided 
into a 'number of small sub-areas which are mutually 
exclusive and exhaust the whole of the tcnitory contairied 
within the limits ef the city. Let us say Aat there are « of 
these sub<?reas. The question of how these sub-areas shall 
be selected is critical if we are to interpret the results of any 
subsequent analysis, but for the moment we shall assume 
that the task has^ beenSmdertaken and we will return to 
methods of defining sub-areas later^inally, in order to be, 
able to ^reat the open system, we artificially close it by 
defining .an (« + iVth area which consists of the entire 
territory whidh lies outside the limits of the city.^ 

We now develop /simple accounting model represciiting 
the aggregate flows we wish to analyze. First, consider the 
individual moves. Each move possesses an origin and a 
destination, each of which can be assigned to one and only 
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4 NoVc that the cell in the (n +'l>ih row and (n + l>th column 
is left blank. Tlie value mn^\jt*\ ^o^^ represent all the moves in 
the resf of the world which did not have cither an origin or 
destination in the city being, studied. Except under special condi- 
. tions whicH do not concern us here, this value is of no interest ' 
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one of the (n + 1) areas we have defined. Thus from basic 
cUta lefening to the origins and destinations of moves we 
can construct a table (Figure~8y represcnUng-ihe flows 

* wittiin and between all sub-areas. If we assume that there is 
no x>ef effect due to births and deaths to movers in our 
study period, a number of simple characteristics can be 

^ derived from this accounting framework. For example: 



(A) 



n+r 



tot^ number of movers possessing 
'"ji^^an origin* ill area i-m/. (footnote #2.)j 



it^i 

V ^ We define ^^"^a = W/i + + • • • 



,+ + m^„^ p which is 

the sum of die in the i-tii row = m^, which is the total 
number ofmovenponessing an origin in area/. * 

Slmihuly, K m jy + mjy + ^ . . + + !./» 
pm of die- values in the /-th column = m y, which is the total 
, number oCmovcn possessing a destination in area /. 



(B) 



n+1 



total number of movers 



n+1 ' 
(C) 2 m;f. 
/=1 



'"i/ ~ leaving area i = mi* 



«+l total change in population of 
- 2 nijj = area i due to rcridential 
/=1 mobility=nj(= mj - mf.) 



(D) 2 •Wjvp+l out-migrants ' i the city. 
i=l 

The interestedjeader can undoubtedly define further 
characteristic^TNote that there is no reason vAiy the table 
diould ^ly to the°total population. It could equally well 
refer to a specified age group, ethnic or racial minority, o 
any other partition of the population deemed relevant to a 
particular problem. 

Although the taUe contains i great deal of descriptive 
data it is difficult to obtain much insight into the 
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Figure's, Framework for Recording Changes of Residence in the Qty 
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cfaaiacterittics of movement flows without further data on 
die distribution of the popul&on. .Tie evidence presented 
in Part I indicalcTthat the presence of a particular set of 
attributes at a given location affects the' probability of a 
resident electing to move in a given time period; it docs not 
make the outcome certain. Therefore, we are concerned 
with the variation in- the proportion of the population 
which moves in a given ti(ne period and, since the 
populaticm aze will .generally vary from one sub^rca to 
another, we cannot derive these rates directly from the 
movement data. We therefore assume that we can obtain 
data on the average population of each sub-area for the 
period in vAddh we record changes of J&idence.^ Let this 
value be P( for the i th sub-area. We define the propensity 
to move in area I as 



^ Caie must be taken in computing the nvetage. If Wtin^e 
period is Aort and Ac growth rate of moderate proportionsf then 
Ae arithmetic avehtse of the population at the bei^iUng and end of 
the period can be used. However, for Uiger time periods and rap^id 
growth, the geometric mean of the cndpoint populations should be 
used. 



We now define a set of values which represent the 
proportion of movers v*o originate in area i who terminate 

their move in area/^note that 0 < < 1 and 2 q^-\)* We 

stipulate that the set of in-migrants to area / from outside 
the city (the values m^^^i i) are recorded separately. We 
now have the following rftuation for the entries in Figure 8. 

^ii'^^i n i = l>...,«;/=l.....«+l (footnote #4) 

^n^lj are-determined separately;/ = !,...,« 

We can represent the first n rows of Figure 8 by the matrix 
form pven in Figure 9. In this paper we treat the {n + l>th 
row, the values w^+i^, as being exogenous inputs to the 
model. Further discussion of these v^alues is found in Part 



4 For example, if the population of vkk i is 2,000* ^ 
proportion of the population kavinf dweliii« units in area / in a 
year is 40% and thfe proportion of those leaving dwellings in / who 
go to / is 10% (ie., = 2,000;r, » 0.4, » 0.1). Then m,y « 2/)00 
X 0.4 X 0.1 = 80. • . , 
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M* 

n X (n+1) 



P 

n X n 



R 

n X n 



Q 

n X (n+l) 



ir 



M* = matrix of total number of moves originating within the city 
P = diagonal matrix of average populations of each sub-area 
R = diagonal matrix propensities to 'move in each sub-area 
Q = matrix of proportions of movers originating in area i who 
terminate in area j (the row sums of Q equal 1) 

Figure 9. A Matrix Representation of Intra-Uiban Flows 
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this is not Jflic only representation of the movement 
matrix 6ut it is a useful one in that the relation between the 
structure of movement flows and the structure of Part I can 
be readily identified. The set of values corresponds to the 
discussion of the decision to move, wherea?; the values Qfj 
are relevant to the discussion of the search for and selection 
of a new residence. The main task in the subsequent 
sections is to identify how and why values of vary 
between sub-areas of the city and values of Qfj vary for 
different origin and destination areas.^ 

Definition of Units of Observation 

Btfore we can discuss sp'fecific values of r,- or qy, we need 
to know to what observational units they relate. 

Two aspects must be considered: the nature of the 
sub-areas into which the city is divided and the temporal 
units over which our observations are to be aggregated. 

Specification of Sub-Areas 

The definition of the set of small areas which to form 
the basis of . a movement study is one of the most critical 
steps taken by the researcher, for the interpretation of the 
,subsequent khalysis must . be related directly to this 
definition. 

Effect of Size and Shape: In general, the larger the size 
and the, more circular the shape of sub-areas, the greater 
will be the proportion of moves which terminate within the 
area of origin (the values will increase relative to the ^ 
values of <?/y, ii^j). If complete movement records are 
available which include intra-area moves (see Appendix), 
the ability to evaluate overall movement rates Js not 
impaired; however, if the data sources only record 
c'xchangcs between sub-areas, then the larger the sub-areas 
the greater will be the tendency to underestimate total 
movement. A further property of size 6f area is that the 
. larger the sub-areas used,, the smaller will be the estimates 
of net change due to migration in any given time period. 
^ Jnterpretability of Areal Values: M in all analyses of 
areal data, we treat the areal units as thougli they are 
.homogeneous in the characteristics being measured. For 
some situations, this might be of little concern: for 
example, in 'planning expansion o1r contraction of existing 
school facilities the net migration of school age children for 
entire school districts might be of much greater interest 
"than local variations within these districts. However, if we 

5 Note that intcality we go through the following steps. (1) we 
observe the values ntfj in M* and the P,.. (2)wc compute .m^ by 

performing the sum Z m^. (3) the values ///y are obtained from the 

lelatio^iV;/ = ^i^^i - (^) 0 ^® obtained from the relation 



wish to treat movement rates for individual 'sub-areas as 
aggregate responses to environmental conditions within 
each sub-area, we must be more critical. Ideally, we should 
have pursued a careful prior analysis to identify sub-areas 
within the city containing similar population-environment 
profiles, i.e., the sub^reas are relatively homogeneous "in 
tenns of. the variables in which we are interested. One 
possible alternative to this approach is to collect data for 
very small areal Units such as blocks, for wh ch we makelhe 
assumption that within-block variation in population and 
environmental attributes is small compared with between- 
block Irariation. In other words, if we make our -units of 
observation small enough, .we assume that they are 
homogeneous for all practical purposes. 

Unfortunately, in practice we seldom have acccM to a 
suitable previous study and the latter procedure dde^ pose 
computational problems, particularly in! larger cities^ 
Usually we are left with two options: 

(a) Sub-area definition is based on th^e. experience of- 
individuals living and wwking in th^ urban area who 
are able to apply some subjective notions of 
"neighborhood" and "functional area" to sub- 
divisions of the city. The procedur; is sounder if a 
degree of consensus from a num1>er of different 
individuals can be established. 

(b) Data are available for small but relative arbitrary 
sub-areas such as census tracts.- In most bases 

— internal variability of social and demographic 
characteristics is small relative to inter-area varia- 
tions, but the student must be sensitive to major 
inhomogeneities. Although most stildies proceed on 
the basis of this type of data, and njanx insights can 
be obtained from siich analyses, ^etir care must be 
taken in making generalizations about movement 



behavior without specific reference 



to the particular 



areal framework for which data wer^ obtained. 

Specification of Temporal Units 

A second decision must be made regarding the temporal 
units of observation " for a movemem study^, While 
continuous records create interesting opportunities for a 
variety of sophisticated analyses (Ginsbe rg, 1971), most 
studies specify that movement observUions shall be 
aggregated for particular units of time (a quarter, year, or 
inter-censal period). 



6 For example, there are upwards of 5,000bl6cksin the average 
^ty of one million people. This would produce i movement matrix 
wiih over 25 miUion cells; if 250,000 persons iiovc in one year, 
m^t of the cells would be empty. Computational difficulties derive 
both from the size of tbe movement matrix an^ the sparsencss of 
the non-zero entries. 
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If records of all moves are available, the first obvious 
consequence of increasing the length of the observation 
^nit is ' that the overall magnitude of entries^ in the 
movement matrix increases. This may be an advantage, 
particularly in the analysis of net changes, which may not be 
detectable for smiif intervals of time. However, the longei 
time period brings substantial disadvantages, particularly 
for intervals as long as those between successive censuses. 
Two factors make analysis of movement experience much 
more complex for longer observation periods: 

(a) The other factors to v^ich the movement behavior 
is to be relate d'^Csuch as local environment, base 
poppiation, and conditions of the economy at large) 
do not remain ^constant. Thus, for many sub-areas, 
the agga^gate..behavior will not have a constant 
reference point. 

(b) In attempting to analyze changes due to residential 
\ mobility, the assumption that there is no net effect on 

the area*s fertility and mortality experience due to 
movers may benintenable. Particularly if the effect 
of mobility is to alter the demographic character- 
istics of the local population, the resulting effects 
cannot be ignored. 

The main implication of the comments on the definition 
of observatiqnal units is Uiat the student must be careful in 
drawing conclusions regarding movement behavior in 
general without reference to the particular framework used 
for collecting his data. The corollary of this statement is 
that the apparent contradiction of findings in different 
studies may not reflect a diVf^rence in underlying behavior 
^ but a difference in the ways in^hich the outcomes of that 
behavior were recorded. The development of a sound 
Understanding of intra-urban miWtion depends to a 
c6nsiderable extent on the carefur\design of research 
procedures which permit the compakjison of migration 
behavior for different observation units in the same city as 
well as for comparable observation units in different cities. 
Such procedures lead to the specification of two important 
properties of movement behavior: " ^ 

\ 

(a) the sensitivity of results to changes in the scale of 
analysis; for exaniple, a specific statement might 
hold for dw*elling units and blocks but not for higher 
aggregations^or, conversely, it might hold for 
neighborhoods and sectors of the city and break ^ 
down at the scale of the smallest units. 

(b) the degree to which movement behavior-analyzed at 
a given scale exhibits similar properties in different 
urban areas. 



A. The Spatial Distribution of the Propenaty 
to Move 

In this section we are concerned with the distribution of * 
the values between the sub-areas of the city. In the 
Introduction we observed that about 20% of the population 
of the United States changes residence in the course of a 
year. For metropolitan areas it is somewhat hi^er» 
avera^ng just under 25%. However, within the metropol- 
itan area the rates vary enormously , from one part of the 
city -to another. Most of us are probably familiar with* the 
extremes: ♦ inner-city rooming house areas experience 
mobility rates which often exceed 70% per year, >^e 
^|ome of the older (in terms of population as well as 
housing) suburban communities possess rates as low as S%, 
The task of the subsequent discussion is to attempt to fill in 
some of the detail between these polar types. 

In order to obtain estimates of it must be possible to 
estimate the number of intra*area moves (the values m^) 
and therefore comprehensive movement data are necessary. 
Although most sources possess basic deficiencies, useful 
data for estimating can be obtained from ^electoral 
registers, public utility and school records, city directories 
and population registers. (Sec Appendix for a discussion of 
various data sources.) The amount of effort required to 
collect a sample of moves which gives a.suffiqiently wide 
spatial coverage to extimate /*/ fo| small areas is* 
considerable' and therefore there are few studies which 
have attempted this task. 

An early interest in mobility rates >vas exhibited by the 
urban ecologists at the University of Chicago in the 1920*s. 
However, their attention was directed mainly at the inner 
city' areas experiencing the full force of the waves -of 
rural-urban and small town-large town migration of the 
post-war period. Only one or two studies, notably that of 
Albig (1933), cast their net over the entire urban area; even 
in these cases the conclusions barely amounted to more 
than the observation that movement rates Jended to 
decrease with increasing distance from the city center. In 
the mid-1930's, Uie mammoth >york of H, W. Green using 
the Real Property Inventory in Cleveland provided a data 
source in the form of a 321 X 321 matrix of inter-census 
tract moves which has never been fully utilized (primarily 
because of the computational problems of handling; a 
matrix of this size at that time). However, it did provide the 
basis for Stouffer's formulation of the concept of 
intervening opportunities relating* to the distributio^i of 
moves from a given origin (see p. 39). 
. o 

7 A 10% sample of movers in a glvci^^ear is barely sufficient to 
' estimate movement rates on a Census Tract basis-for our typical 
city of one mllUon, this requires the recording of 25,000 separate 
moves. 
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. Sinc« 1950, althouf^ compuUtional tbflity has grettty 
iiKfeaied,theefronrequii«din:mmiblta^ ^ 
cooliiiued to discourage dettUed spttUl analysis of 
momncnt rates. One exception is the study based on 
. Sectoral i^gMer daU for asepnent oif the city of Brisbane, 
' Austialia* a city of i^roximaidy 600,000 in 1961 (Moore, 
1969). This study will be used as an example of the type of 
patterns encountered, bearing in mind the cavcaU regarding 
generalizations voiced at the end of the previous section. 
' In the Brisbane study, the basic unit of analysis was the 
cenms collector*s district, which comprised some 1000 
persms. One hundred and scver.cy-one of these units were 
defined within the study area which comprised the 
southern* part of the city (sec Figure 10). The variable 
subj^ted to analysis in this study was not the defined 
abovevbutl)opulation turnover r^, which is defined as **the 
number of persons leaving residences within sub-area i who 
are exj^tfy balanced by persons moving into reddences in 
sub-area k this number is expressed as a proportion of the 
total population .In esscn**^, thi? turnover rate is 
computed by eliminating^ that segment of total movement 
• - which is responabie for net .changes in area population. 
Except for a small number of inner xity districts yhere 
there is a significant amount of outmigration, the values f; 
are very close to the values r^.' 

Figure 1 1 shows the distribution of turnover rates in the 
^soufficrn part of Brisbane for 1961. Two general properties 
of the distribution are immediatefy evident. First, turnover 
rates are much higher in the center, of tlie city (the 
maximum value was approximately 35% per year) than at 
the periphciy.' Secondly, hig|ier values tend to extend 
further ouf from the center of the city along the main 
arterial roads than in the interstitial areas between tiie 
arterials. Apart from^Uiese trends, little else has immediate 
impact, for there is a fair amount of variabUity in rates 
between adjacent areas. Although we arc interested in 
identifying systematic effects afising from tiie influence of 
otiier variables, tiiere arc two otiier sources of variation 
which we must recognize. 

(a) The data are based on a 10% sample of movers 
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• In terms of the movement matrix, r, = ^£ m^^P^ If we define 

at the smaUer of % m« and £ m/^, then * ZjPw thus when 
. ^ /=! /*t 

£ m^/ < % rrtfi, rf = r,>For example, if the population of area is 

1 000 and^250 peopk leave the area in one year and 300 arrive, the 
value of U U .25. If 300 leave and 250 aniye, the value of b stiU 
.25. In the Xornicr case r| « .25, but in the Utteri^,= .30. Turnover 
rates aie usefiri in this type of analysis as they are less susceptible to 
fluctuations resulting from specific local government deciaons 
itlatihg to urban renewal or ojher land use conversions. 



recorded in the electoral register and therefore 
contain sampling error. - - . , 

(b) The records themselves contain inaccuracies, and. 
although substantial effort was devoted to deriving 
correction factors, these inaccuracies still constitute 
a basic source of error. 

\ 

1 . A Simple Descriptive Model of the ^ 
Observed Pattern * \ 

In order to determine if any further systematic 
variation exists in the observed patiem of turnover latea, it 
is fruitful to summarize our observations to-lfliis point in t 
simple descriptive model. We KaVe observed that the rates 
decline with increasing distance from the cci\ter of the city 
and that higher values extend further out llcmg die main 
arterials than in interstitial areaf, Theae observations suggest 
tiiat the rates can be ejfpresaed as a simple function of 
accessibility to the dty center, iccesribility being measured 
by some appropriate variable sudh as travel time. If, in fact, 
we plot tumover rate against public transport travel time 
(Figure. 12) we find tiiat tiiere is^ non-linear relation which 
can be represented by tiie equation:^ 

Uxj^qe-bx-^c (1) 

where t(x) is tiie estimated tumover rate^t locations which 
are x minutes in travel time from tiie city center: ?, 6 and c 
are consfants. It is stressed tiiat equation (1) is merely a 
concise description of certoin aspects of tiie distribution of 
/turnover rates. It accounts for jypproximately ^ of tiie 
vsuiance in turnover rates in 1961. It does "reflect Uie. 
additional interesting property tiiat the outiying districts, 
v^ich are^tiie most stable, still experience a tumover rate 
which averages almost 8% per year. 

The question- now arises as' to tiie use tiiat can be made 
of tills t^ of model. Essentially tiiere are tiiree main uses 
which apply not only to tids study but i^o to a number of 
otiier studies which express tiie variation a pven variable 
in terms of simple distance or accesribiHty measures (for^ 
example, models representing variatilm in' population 
density or land values in terms -of distance from tiie city 
center). 

• (a) The simple representation prwides a statement of a 
sUong association Vi*iich- w6^ need- to explain. In 
otiier words, it provides a justification for asldng tiie 
questicMi: **Why does tiie tumover rate, vary as a 
function of accessibility to tiie city center?" 
However, in attempting to answer tiiis question we 



9 Other functions mi|^it be used (Mooit, 1971), but this is 
appropriate for the present discusaon. ^, 
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Figure 10. Location of Sample Area Used In Briibtne Study 

mult not fall into the trap of trying to justify the (b) If wc wLOi to gain insights as to the way in which 

exact form of equation (1), is there are a variety of the pattern of turnover rates varici over time, it is,, 

simide functions which perform just as well and, if not easy to ccmiparc maps kuch as that^ given in 

wc choose to make the function more complex by Figure 11, ^However, if we fit e^tion (1) to 

adding more terms, we can certainly obtain a better successive sets of turnover rates, the way in which 

fit to the data. Ae parameters q, fr, and c vary mi^t suggest 
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Figure H.. Distribution of Movement Rates-South Brisbane 1961 
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Figure 12. Relation Between PopukUon Turnover Rttes for SmtU Areas and Travel Time to the aty Centet 



hypotheses regarding factors influencing temporal 
* "variation in aggregate movement response. For 
example^ in Brisbane it was found that the 
parameters and 6 varied with Ae availability of 
credit for new home construction, afthough the 
parameter c remained fairly stable over the period 
195i^-^2. The. situation is represented in Figure 13; 
it suggests that a$ credit becomes difficult to obtain, 
ijidividuals make tem^rary adjustments to dwelling 
needi 'within the rental segmient of the housing 
market ^ch is located in the inner part of the city 
of Brisbane. This fmdilig provides a hypothesis 
yAd^ mi^t be tested in other contexts, 
(c) Equati(Mi (1) identifies a major source of regularity 
in the data. The ability to identify other systematic 
sources of^tariation is enhanced if the major source 
can first be removed. In other words, we may 
compute the set of residuals [ti(xf\ where 

ti(x}^ti-ti(x) (2) 



// is the observed turnover rate>for area i ^^mK ^ 
the estimated turnover rate for area / which^^t a 
dist^ce X from the city' center, tp)^ obtained 
from equation (1) calibrated for the entire, set of ^ 
observatioiislf/.*'* . 

' In the Brisbane case, analysis of the values tifx) 
revealed a concentatlon of hl^cr values along the 
two southern arterials carrying iriter-city traffic and 
lower values . along the eastern roads to ,smaB 
communities on the fringe of the metropolitan area. 
In addition, hl^ier values were found .around a, 
suburban industrial 'liea ta the south,jna lower 
values were found in a few inner suburbs which 
developed at low density between the wars and have 
a large proportion of elderly people. 



1 0 See Thomas (1968) for an extended discussion of the analysis 
of leadiials. . , • 
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Figure 13. Variation of Parameters of Equation (1) In Brisbai^e Study for PeriodJ955-1962 



2. Explanation of the Variation in Movement 
^ Rates 

So fir we have described some simpler>properties of a 
ptttem of movement rates in a specific context. If we wish 
to explain the distribution of these rates then we must go 
further and seek to identify the nature of the processes 
generating the pattern of movement response. Furthermore, 
we must be explicit as to the phenomena we are trying to 
explaim and the scale at which we are trying to construct an 
explanaticm. The traditional chorographic approach in 
geography is concerned with the processes which generate 
dijfemices betwen the attributes of the units of, 
observation.^^ However, consider Figures 14a-c. 

In Figure r4a, curve A represents the variation in a 
variable (say population turnover) with increasing distance 
from the city center at some time tx. Cunre B represents 
the variation in the same variable at time t^. The mean 
value of the two distributions remains the same and, in fact, 
the total amount of movement in the city may be the same 
for bodi time periods. However, the differentiation 
between values at diflerent location has decreased and the 
dunge in die distribution c^n be explained in terms of 



n Variation in individual behavior b generally much greater 
than that between, areas, for the variation between areas ignores aU 
ihe variation Itetween individuals within the area. Unless the latter is 
2ero» the variation bet^ween areas must be less than the total 
variation between individuals. 



processes which generate differences bet;veen the units of 
observati<Mi. In Figure 14b, however, the ^degree .of 
differentiation between values at different distances from 
the city center has remuncd the same but the overall 
magnitudes of the variable values have declined for all 
locations. In attempting to explain this situation, resort to 
the processes which generate differences between uniu of 
observation ^ be of little viJue; we usually turn to 
processes vrfiich a^ect the entire urban system, such as 
changes in ttte health of the regional economy /Of course, 
in most real situations, we are faced wltii a combination of 
both types of change, as depicted in Figure 14c. In this 
case, our explanations have to be constructed with 
reference to both types of process^ * 

The most conmion approach to the exfrt^ination of areal 
variation in movement propensity has been to ipply 
sUndard correlation and regre^^on procedures to areal data 
for movement rates and for selected sc«io<conomic and^ 
demographic variables. For e)fiMnple, we mij^it use thr 
discussion of the "decision to move^ in Part I to fonnulate 
the followir^j propositions regarding aggregate movement 
patterns for the Brisbane example: 

Pi : the greater the<number of young dependents in an 
area, the lower will be the population tumpver. 

P2 : the hi^er the proportion of single adults in^ area, 
the hi^er will be the rate of pcqpulation turnover. 

P^ : the hi^er th^ proportion of dwellings vA^h are 
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Figure 14. Three Examples of Temporal Varlstion in the Spatial Distribution of an Ecological Variable 
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rin^c ftmfly uniU, the lower wUl be the population 
turnover. 

P4 :the hi^ier the proportion of dwellings in an area 
v^ch are owner-occupied, the lower will be the 
rate of population turnover. 

P5 : the hi^r^the proportion of the population who are 
' Austnlian-bom, the lower will be the population 
turnover. 

The correlations* obtained in the Brisbane study were 
consistent with each of these propositions (Moore, 1971). 
However, just as our individual correlations need to be 
interpitsted, so do our ecological correlations.*^ 

In the . Brisbane example, we find that all of the 
associated variables used in1he propositions are strongly 
correlated with accessibility- to the city center (Table 6). 
This atuation reflects the simple nature of many aspects of 
the sp^M structure of the city, a structure ^frhich is 
lepeated in many small and medium-sized cities throu^out 
the western world. Stegman (1969), for example, suggests 
that it is not until a city approaches the three-quarter 
milHin mark that there is a strong tendency for this simple 
structure to develop into a more complex multi-nuclear 
form. The implication is that the very simplicity of 
the socio-economic, demographic, and housing structure of 
t such cities leads to the effectiveness of descriptive models 



12 The inteiptctation of ecolo^cal correlations (cortejations 
obtained from arcal data) poses several problems which are beyond 
the scope of this paper. For the mbrc advanced student, many 
aspects are discussed in Dogan and Rokkan (1 969). 



Ukd equation (1)^ Once the structure b^omes moic 
complex, we must look to models which more readily 
reflect an understanding of the antecedents of movement 
behavior itself^ Unfortunately, in trying to do Aft in 
Brisbane, we run into ancWier problem; the h!^ degree of 
intercorrelation between ^e variables mikes it very 
difficult to distinguish betv^en the correlates of movement 
response uiAerms of which variables are the most important 
in influencing movementrbehavior. This situation arises very 
frequently in urban analyses and much fallacious argument 
- has been developed on the basis of hi^ correlations 
> between variables exhibiting similar patterns of declining 
values with incre^g distance from the city center. 

Essentialiy we have accompliahcd^two things in the 
course of the correlation analysis. „ 

(a) We have provided a more comprehensive descripti(m 
of the conditions in vrtiich hi^ and low mobili^ arc 
found in Brisbane by identif)dng those attributes 
which co-vary with i^ulatioii turnover. 

(b) The observed' correlations arc all consistent with the 
discussion in *Part L In this| sense we mi^t ctaim 
that the correlation analysis added support to our 
understanding of the variation in movement rates 
throughout the city. 

A baac deficiency of the type of analysis we have 
presented in the pre^ous paragraphs is that it is both static 
and concerned with fomi rather .than with process. We arc 
interested in a number of ^aspects of mobility: (1) as a 



TABLE 6: CORRELATIONS OF'FIVE SOCIO-ECONOMIC VARIABLES WFTH POPULATION 
TURNOVER IN THE CItY OF BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 



Variable 
Correlated 

With 
Population 

Turnover 

Xj : Dependency ratio 

^Xj : Percentage of adults 
who arc single 

Xj : Percentage of dwellings 
which arc single, private 
units 

X4 : Percentage 'of dwellings 
owner-occupied 

Xj : Percentage of population 
who arc Australian-bom 

■c 

Source: Primury Data 



Predicted 
Direction 
of 



dbserved 
Value of 



+0.570. 

-0.718 
-0,210 
-0.666 



Correlation 
of Variable 

With 
Distance to 



Correlation Correlation City Center 
^ •-<^ -0.533 ' +0,822 



-0.656 

+0.856 
+0.655 
+0.700 
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rehouse to ndghbot^iood conditions, (2) as the mechanism 
for maintaining or changing the^diar^cteristk^ of the 
nei^boriiood population, and (3) as a reflection of the 
dianging milieu for the individual. Our simple analysis of 
fomi does not allow, us to make many inferences about 
these ongoing processes. 

A fruitful way to gain.insighU into the dynamic aspects 
of^ residential mobility is to consider tiie linkages between 
the mobility duracteristics oC urban neighborhoods and the 
dutnge in their socioeconomic and demographic character* 
iftics. These Unkag^ depend, to a large extent, on tiie 
residential- functions being served by the particular 
nei^boihood: we expand Uiese ideas witii reference to the 
UblegiveQ in Figure IS. 

Typical situational are presented for each cell of the table; 
these situations are meant to be illustrative rather than 
exhaustive, the framework is meant to be an aid to 
discission rather than a rigid classiflcation. In fact, the 



paiUcular cell in which we place a neighborhood depends 
very much, on which population characteristics arc the 
focus of our attention. For example, a process which leads 
to a rapid change in the ethnic composition of a 
neighborhood may leave Uie. age distribution virtuS^y 
unaltered. With Uiis comment in mind, we recognize Jour 
types of relation between mobility and change in 
population characteristics. 

Type J-'Higft Mobility and Naghborhood Otange 

We have a tendency to assbciate high population 
mobility with nei^borhood change but, in fact. Type I 
situations are probably substantidly less common than 
Type II, primarily because Uie latter usually persi$t>Jora 
considerable time whereas the former are a temporary 
^phenomenon. 

The .most common example of this first type is Uwt 





Neighborhoods Experiencing 
Change in Selected 
Populatiop, Characteristics ' 


Meighborhoods Experiencing 
StaMlity in Selected 
Population Characteristics i 

. _V- 


NelghborhQods 

Experiencing 

High.Hobility 


a) Rapid Change resulting from 
ethnic, social or racial 
ctJflflict' within area 

b) Change resulting from area 
beins assigned high social 
val ue""^FSpei:ific-subgroup 

c) Change resulting from rapid 
deterioration of physical 
.environment (particularly 
due to location of public 
facilities 


a) Inflexible housing catering 
to small range of household 

' b) Neighborhood is a transit 
point for in -mi grants from 
rural an^d from other urban 
areas 


Neighborhoods 
Experiencing 
Low Mobility 


HI 

a) Flexible housing catering 
to many household types.. 
Slow aging of population 
and selective outmigration 

by age 

b) Deteriorating housing with 
selective inmigratioh by 
socio-economic status 


» a) Tightly structured social 
networks, particularly foTx 
ethnic communities, tie \ 
individual to neighborhood^ 



Figure 15. >Typical Situalions Linking Mobility and Population Change at the Neighborhood Uvcl 
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reprinted by cxptnikm* of black ncighborhociisCMorrilU 
l%Sf Rosc,>969), or more generally by the spread of a 
poptdation 'Swb-group into an area occupied by another 
group with conflicting values, behaviors, or prejudices. In 
this Situation.* the first occurrence is an increase in the 
tumo¥er.-iatc among the •invaded" ^oup; members of this 
group \ still move into the area, but duration of residence 
rapicSy, becoiiKs shorter. When the .composition of the 
neljirf&orhood reaches a criUcal stage (the *iUpping-point" 
in the black-white situation occurs when approximately 
25% of the area becomes black-Wolf. 1963). the rate of 
transition becomes very rapid until the neighborhood 
becondcs dominated by a single group once more. During 
the tftn^tion. movement rates €cach*40-5.0% per annum, 
or even higher, but subside again subsequently. 

A second example of the Type I situation is familiar to 
mwt of lb but has received little research attention. Many 
years ago; Fircy (1946) observed that the value assigned to 
a particular segment of urban space depends on the actions 
and valuci of the group which occupies that space. We may 
extend (ks argument to" cover the case "in which a 
nei^borhood suddenly acquires a high social value for a 
particular pcgment of the population-it becomes the "in 
place to live.** Most commonly this situation occurs in jnner 
city . areas^ vrith a higji degree of accessibility to 
entertainment and to other amenities. Particularly, if the 
poup to which the ncighborhood^omes desirable is 
relatively affluent (as was the case m the Chelsea area of 
London), the rapid rise in house prices^ can exert 
considerable <5:onomic pressures on the remaining house- ^ 
holds and rwult in hi^ levels of mobility during the period 
in which the socioeconomic and demographic character of 
the neighborhood changes. 

A third Wpc of situaUon in which high mobility and 
population Change are experienced is that in ^^^ich the 
nei^borhocd suddenly becomes undesirable to the 
^inhabitanb because of changes in the physical environmi*T\t. 
In parUcul^r the dccbion to locate large publi^ facilities 
such as an expressway or an airport runway new- a 
residential ' ieighborhood may depress value^'^^^ jthe 
neighborhood^ to such an extent that a high leaving raMs 
induced, witl^ the subsequent in-migrant population coming 



from a lower 



income group. 



Type II^Hig t Mobility and Population Stability 

In many finstcnces a high "through-puf* of population is ' 
required" in /order to maintain the character of a particular 
neighborhood (Cave? 1969). In large part this is found in 
areas in which the housing is relatively inflexible in the 
sense that/ it can only cater for the needs of a specific 
sub-group/ of the population. Typical are the in-town 



districts characterized by small rent<^ apartments suitable 
for one and two-person houscholdi^of moderate income, 
Most commonly they are occupied by young single or 
newly marriecf couples. At this sUge of the family life ^ 
cycle, changes in status arc frequent and, particularly ^tn 
children are bom. there is considerable pressure to move to 
a dwelling (usually in suburban are?s) which is mbre suited 
functionally to' the new situaUon. Tjie new occupant of 
their old home is likely to be another one or two-person 
household; thus a high level of mobility is experienced in 
maintaining the well-defined character of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Those parts of the city which serve as receivmg areas for 
in-migrants from rural districts or from other urban areas 
provide a second example of TVpe II neighborhoods. The 
housing market is geared to the temporary tenant; often, 
the poorest of these areas serve as a human filter, retaining 
those whoiirtl to adjust to the new-urban environment and 
letting trf more successful pass on to other parts of the 
city. Moslcxtreme of these areas is the **skid row** typified 
by hi^ prtJijjrtions of single adult males, few children, and 
hi^ levels 'of unemployment. This type of area has recewed 
perhaps more attention than any other from students of 
mobility in urban neighborhoods, particularly in the early 
days of urban ecology (see Theodorson. 1961, for several 
examples). 

Type III-Low Mobility and Change in Population 
Characteristics . 

For areas experiencing low mobility, we encounter an 
interesting situation. One of the important characteristics v 
of the population is its age distribution: if mobility is low, a 
strong ageing^effect often emerges. In fact, wc can-virtually 
never find anythin^approaching a stable population within 
the urian area and. on these grounds, could argue that 
Typ^e IV neighborhoods (low mobility and stable 
population characteristics) do not e^si. However, it is also 
fruitful to talk about neighboiiiood stability in terms ol , 
attributes other than age. such as socio-economic or ethnic 
characteristics. ^This provides us with a rationale for 
discussing Type III and IV neighborhoods separately. 

Low mobility and gradual change in characteristics of 
the neighborhood is probably, the most widespread 
condition In the 'majority of urban areas. Basically we cari 
di^mguish between two types of change depending on 
Vhether selective out-migration of in-migration predomi- 
nates. 

In contract to the situation for one and two-person 
apartment^ areas, the majority of singje-family suburban 
homes possess greater flexibility in terms of being able to, * 
^ accomodate changes in size and economic status of their 
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occupSants. *Couplcd with the* predominance of owner- 
occupied over rented units in this housing category, this 
situation leads to lower mobility rales. One consequence is 
that these neigjiborhoods are characterized 6y a gradual 
ageing of the population (at some point they also become 
'associated with declining densities as older children leave 
the parental home). In part,^ageing reflects a duration of 
residence effect (see Part I,' A, 2, (b)) in which the longer a 
pcnon has dwelt in the area, the less likely^he is to move. • 
Thus the propensity to move tends to decline with age of 
the residents, and the out-movement rate is selective with 
regard to age. . 

A second widespread situation associating low mobility 
and gradual change arises as a consequence of ageing and 
deterioration of housing. As this process continues, the 
structures often become les^ desirable for the occupant 
group. While this may lead to out-movement in all segments 
of the population in the nei^borhood, in-migration shifts 
progressively toward lower socio-economic groups, such 
tHat^Jij^rj; is a" dpwngt^ding.in the overall socio-economic 
charact^rjitics ot the area. This process is often refened tq 
as thar^of* "filtering down of residential' vacancies" 
(Grigsby, 1963; Smith, 1970). 

. Type IV-Low Mobility and Stability of Population 
Characteristics 

Here, we focus on specific population characteristics 
other than age. Type IV neighborhoods find their strongest 
expression in the tightly knit ethnic neighborhoods found 
in the inner districts of many large cities, although one can 
regard many affluent white suburbs in similar light. Since 
the cultural attributes of the ethnic -group form a very 
strong attraction for the members of that groups and a ' 
similar environment cannot be found elsewhere in the city, 
there is little/^ incentive to move, particularly for the older 
members of the group. Often, successful members of the 
community will knock down a structure and build anew 
within the neighborhood rather than follow the trend 
- toward the suburbs of the population as a' whole. 
Documentation of these situations is extensive, the best 
known being the writings of Cans (1968, Ch. 15) and Jane 
Jacobs (1961) regarding the. Italian community of Boston's 
West End. 

Although most frequently linked with ethnic neighbor 
hoods, there some evidence that a similar situation can 
^ arise when intensive patterns of social networks form in 
loqal areas and serve to bind households to thc^ 
neighborhood even though the physical characteristics of 
the area may be unattractive. (See, for example. Young and 
Wilmott's 1957 study of families in the East End of 
I^ndon.) 



Hie actual level of mobility and a.ssociated rates of 



change are subject to much local variation as a result of 
external influences and regulatory factors which we have 
omitted from the discussion. However, most of-thes^ 
factors are little understood, particularly in terms of their 
spatial impact. We "suggested that, in Brisbane, the 
availability of credit for new home construction aiTected 
movement rates, stimulating increased levels of movement 
in the rental segment of the market. We need to know if 
this phenomenon is observable elsewhere. It is well known 
that the rate of change in the racial composition of 
neighborhoods is influenced by the activities M real estate 
operators; in particular, very hig]i levels of turnover are 
associated with "block-busting" or '*panic-peddling" 
•w.activities of realtors in racially changing neighborhoods in 
piner suburbs of many large cities (Simmons, 1968). The 
granting of rehabilitation grants for structures in areas of 
deteriorating housing will tend to reduce levels of 
out-movement, whereas wc h^ve .noted the tendency of 
turnover rates to increase when new public facilities ^uch as 
an expressway are proposed for residential areas. 

Most nei^borhoods in the city fall into categories II, III, 
and IV of our classification. This has the useful property 
that the processes of slow ageing, structural deterioration, 
and stability of certain population characteristics can be 
easily projected to give reliable short-run predictions of 
neighborhood characteristics^Further, sonle aspects of the 
spread of ethnic groups can also be predicted if we confine 
ourselves to peripheral expansion of existing areas. In 
combination these processes form the basis of proic^tionS^ 
'for most planning ^udies in U.S. cities. However, the 
sudden changes typifying Type J situations cannot be 
predicted with any degree of confidence. While we 
recognize that such changes take place and we can identify 
the general type of area in which such changes might occur, 
we cannot be confident as to the specific areas which will 
experience' rapid change. The implication is tliat we need to 
develop sensitive information systems which can detect 
early signs of rapid change as well as models which will 
predict the more gradual and persistent short-run changes 
which characterize the majority of the urban area. 

3. Overview \ 

To obtain some understanding of the impact of 
infra-urban moves on the residential structure of urban 
neighborhoods, we need to establish a framework for 
organizing our observations. In this paper, we have 
represented moves in an origin-destination table whose 
. entries (the m,^) are considered as a product of three values, 
the population of ^rea / (P,), the propensity to move of the 
residents of area / (r,), and the proportion of moves 
originating in area / which terminate in area-/ (^,y).'^ The 
previous section is concerned with variation in the values r,. 
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A cue study in Brisbane, Australia, showed that a simple 
modd describing the non4ir.ear decline of movement rales 
with increaring distance, from the city center accounte'd for 
a major part, of the variation in inter-area movement rates 
(60%). However, "the main function of these simplistic 
tnodeU is not to reproduce" the detaU of reaUty. We can use 
such models to compare changes in the main features of the 
pattCQi of movement rates overiime for the same city or to 
compaie different cities at the same point in time (provided 
the observational frameworks are compatible). We can also 
use theie simple models to remove major trends and 
thereby facilitate, ths search for systematic local effects. In , 
the Brisbane case, the latter procedure emphasized 
increased movement nates along main arterial roads, 
' particularly in the vicinity of industrial areas., , 

Attempts to provide an explanation for variaUons in 
movement rates have mostly followed the path of 
correlation and regression analysis. Although such 
procedures can be useful when interpreted within |ome 
prior theory of movement behavior, they have seldom led 
directly to new insights regarding mobUity. In part this 
stems from the arbitrary areal irameworks which have 
provided the data bases for many studies, in part from the 
hidi degree of intercorrelatioo between mobility and other 
socio-economic and demographic variables (particularly in 
single nucleus cities), and in part from the difficulty of 
formulating theoretical statements appropriate to the scale 
of the analysis. 

Perhaps the greatest need at the present time is to 
develop a more rigorous approach to analyzing' the 
processes relating mobUity and residential change in urban 
neighborhoods, processes for which we have some mluitive 
feeling derived from biographical studies of particular 
neighborhoods. The processes of invasion and succession in 
ethnically changing^areas, the filtering down of vacancies to 
groups of lovver socio-economic status, the ageing of 
suburban populations, and mechanisms by which certain 
districts retain their socio-economic or demographic 
attributes, at least in the short run, have been identified. 
However, the factors which regulate the spatial and 
temporal magnitude of these processes, the factors which 
accelerate racial change, slow the deterforation of inner city 
structures, and control the out-movement rate in apartment 
areas need to be the subject of more critical analysis if our 
present level of understanding is to be extended. : 

B, The Spatial Structure of Inter-Area Flows 

Attention now turns to the destinations of moves and 
particularly to the distribution of destinations for specified 

13 other representations are given in Roge;s (1967) and 
Gin$bcrg,(1971). 



, origin areas within the city. In tenns of Figure 9, we are 
interested in the analysis of the values m,/ and Qij for each 
row in the matrices Af* and G. 

Consider a particular empirical matrix and the mapping 
of selected rows of that matrix (Figure 16). Several points 
are immediatel^evident. 

(a) The moves exhibit strong distance biases in that a 
large proportion of moves are tenninated" within the 
area of origin and, in general, the intensity of 
interaction decreases with increasing distance from 
the origin area. • 

(b) Moves tend to be concentrated in the sector of Uie 
city in which they originate.'* This characteristic^ 
becomes stronger as one goes away from the c^ty 
center (a natural consequence, of, the sector itself 
becoming physically larger: see Figiire 6). 

(c) Although there are counter flows for every flow, 
moves' .tend to be biased away front the "center..This 

' reflects a net suburbanizstion for individuals living 
in the city, although the i ' movement effect may 
not be the same, as pattei... of in-migration from 
other regions may substantially favor the inner part 
of.the city. 

Xd) A sizeable ptoportion of moves go out of tiie city 
' altogether. Tlie value varies somewhat from one city 
to another, but would seem to be about 20% for 
most medium-sized cities. The value probably 
' decreases somewhat witii increasing city size, and 
the value is certainly responsive to tiie definition of 
the city boundary, the value will be smaller if 
peripheral development is taking place within the 
defined boundary ratiier than in administratively 
separate but adjacent suburban communities. 



1. A Model of Inter-Area Flows 

In this section we shall adopt a different strategy from 
that contained in tiie discussion of movement rates. Instead 
of combining our broad observations into a simple 
descriptive model, we will return to the statements of Part I 
regarding tiie "search for and selection of a new residence-," 
from tiiis discussion we will develop a simple model and 
evaluate tiie extent to which it is consist&nt witii our 
observations. 

In the discussion of individual behavior we argued Uiat 



• HIn this context, the term sector is used to mean the 
wedge-shaped segment whose apex is at the center of the city 
which is cTntered on the radial through the ongin area from the city 
center. ' . 

»s Although it is debatable that there is an upper Pf^^f^H 
level beyond which the pressures exerted upon '"^'vidual U«ng 
in a large metropolis encourage an increased rate of out-migration. 
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'Source : 1056 sample from Electoral Registers 
5) Key to Origin/Destination Areas (see Figure 10 for Location of .Studly.Area) 




c) Mapping of Selected Rows (Origin Areas are Shaded) 



Origin Area 1 \ Origin Area 4 - 




' Figure 16. Inter-Area Movement Matrix-South Brisbane 1960-2 and Mapping of Selected Rows 
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1 ^ partkutir destlnition chosen by the household depends 
^iiiUrge part on three factors: 

^ (a) the nature of. thj^^ uiformation- about the 
characteristics of the "^urban area possessed by the 
' individual , 

(b) the distribution of vacancies acceptable to him 

(c) the co8U» both financial and psychological (such as J 
flioie' letting from disruption^ of patterns of daily 
lift) which follow from a ^ven move . ' \ 

The Mafhen^tical Structure: In order to make use of 
these statements we must make some further assumptions. 
Wedullusethe fdUow^ r 

^ ' K The pjrobabflity of an individual finding a suitable 
. vacancy in area / depends on the number of suitable , 
vacancies in area / at the time he is searching.^ Let this 
number be Vy. Hie individual responds to some 
function of fliis value which we shall q?ecify as f(vj). 
p. Both the decrease in the quality of information 
legafliing nei^borhood characteristics and the 
.perceived increa^ in costs of moving from i to/ 
depend on the degree of accessibility existing 
between areas i and /. Let us call this value a^f and 
tha value to which the individual responds g(aif ). 
C.y Thc^probability of moving to area / given that one 
startAift/area i is a simple combination of the 
relations indicated in A and B. 

Using the symbols^ defined above we can provide 
' expressions for the Values g/y and m,y in our model: 

- - " qii^kf(v,)g(aij) (3a) 

and . : 

' 1 ^il^Pirikf(Vf)g(a,y) (3b) 

where Jk is a constant wf^ich ensures that 2 = I. In 
order to make use of equations 3a and b, we must 

a) provide operational definitions for Vy and fl,y 

b) specify the forms of g(a^f) and f(Vf). 

Definition of Vacancies: If we pursued our earlier 
discussion we should define acceptable^ vacancies Vy for a 
particular population sub-group as those vacancies whose 
attributes fall within the ranges of acceptabUity for 
members of that group. Because of ^the vast number of 
criteria which can be used by individuals, this is impractic- 
. able and we must make further simplifying assumptions. 

l'^ mil i$ the total number of movers going from / ionqijxs the 
conditfcnal probabiUty of moving to / given that the move 
originated in /; sec page 22. 
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The simplest of all is to assume that the population is 
homogeneous and all vacancies of equal quality, in ^ch 
case the number of vacancies occurring in area / in a 
specified time is , ^ 

Vj = (number of households leaving dwellings in area /) + ^ 
(number of new dwelling units constructed) - 
(number of dwelling units demolished). 

If we wish to make more sq)histicated statements about 
the types and locations of vacancies, we have to kriow more 
about Uie nature of the relation between pbpulati<», 
characteristics and the dwelling attributes they select Our 
earlier discussion suggests this is a probabilistic rather than 
a determiiiistic relation, and* would have to be n^odelled 
accor^ ^Jtliu wti u , for the moment we wU proceed 
with our assumption of homogeneity. 

Z)e^ir/on o/i4cccsflMiO^; Accesslbll^ <ian be defined, 
in a number of ways; > . . * 

(i) as simple airline distance between the center of area 
I and the center of area /. This is not as cnide as it 
seems, for other measure?, which, at first sigiht,^ 
possess more bdiaviorally meaningful definitions, 
are often so highly correlated with airline distance 
^t the substitution 6f the htter does little harm 
^o the subsequent analysis. For example, Nordbeck ' 

(1964) identifies a Very strong and consistent. 
^ relation within cities between airline distance arid 
distance over the toad nefWork- 

(ii) as road distance, travel cost, or travd time. The last * 
„ is^of ^particular^intercst-as-it" is-timer taken to . 

undertake a journey rather than the physical 
distance (or even the post) which exerts the 
• strongest effect on the decision to make a trip 
within the city. 

(iii) as the number of intervening opportunities between 
area i and area /, a third definition of accessibility 
due to the sociologist Stouffer (1940, 1960). He 
argued that the main determinant of whether ah 
individual would select an opportunity at a given, 
distance from, his present resilience was not |he 
distance itself but rather the number of intervening 
opportunities between the individual arid the 
potential destination. Although this fonnulation 
has conceptual ap|fcalrit' imposes an additional 
requirement that we provide an operational defini- 

' tion for "intervening opportunities." Stouffer 
(1960) solved this problem in a somewhat arbitrary 
way by defining intervening'opportunities as those 
opportunities which lay within a circle of radius d^f 
centered at / (where dfj is the airline distance 
between / and /). He also presented a second 
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defiiatkw: thoic opportunities 1^^^ 
of dteneter <f« centered tt the mid-polnt of tlie line 
fro^ I to A Neldier of theie dcfiniUons U appealing; 
however, if we attempt to produce a defirition 
lia$ a sounder behavioral base» we return to 
notion of perceived opportunities and tlie^ 
iViiUbffit^ of information lejarding vacancies. The 
lesultinf structure would probably be similar to the 
one iw have adopted in equatlcm (3). 

Dt^nition of Form off(Vj) andg(a^i: There arc a large 
number of poi^ble fonrn for bothyifV * 
case of ttie former, the simplest assumption is that the 
indiyiduU responds directly to tiie total number of^ 
vacancies in area / such fliat ffVf) = vy. With regard to 
accessibility, the Anplest assumption is that Tfie altenua- 
tioTi effect on both information availability and removal 
cosU is directly lelated to Ao inverse of the accessibility 
measure such that g(ay) = a^f^ . We now have that 



(4) 



If it is a normalizing constant such that - U we see 



that 



and 



k^%^Vh^ih^ (footnote 18) 



t5) 



(6) 



EquaUon (6) is very amilar to the gravity model so 
,.equently used in studies of spatial interaction (Mayer, 
1969) in which** 



(7) 



where fc= constant 



Pi population of area i 
Pj « population of area / ^ 
du^ measure of distance biitwccn / and ; • 
b - parameter reflecting the attenuation effect of 
* distance. 



I'? Sec Olssoo (1965) and MorriU (1963) for extensive discus- 
sions on this point, particuUrly legaiding the fomis ioig(aij). 

* • V is merely w index which nins over aU destination areas. 

19 Hotc tliat in the usual ^plication of the gravity model, it is 
total flow rattier than directed flow which is being modeUed (i.e., 



The use of an exponent b rather than unity is a more 
general way of expresring gfaij). In order to equate ttie 
other aspects of equation (6) and (7) we would have to 
make theiurthcr assumptions 

(i) the out-movement rates are constant 

(ii) the vacancies Vy are directly proportional to the 
V population Py. , ^ ' 

'Based^ our earUei discusrion of movement rates and our 
general experience regarding the distribution of r^w dcvd- 
opment, we would not expect these slmpliflcatKmi to be. 
very fruitful in most studies of intra-urbim change of 
residence. 

Application of^Eqmtiom (4) and (6):- One fiirtfier 
problem faces us in the use of equations (4) and (6)-Tthe 
values and are not readily derived within tfie 
context o( the model. Consider the value <|// (tfie pro- 
portion of moves originating in area i which terminate in 
the same area). Most areas are irregular in Aape, and we 
cannot obt^ a very good measure of the average accessl* 
bility between poliite within the area (an). In the case of,, 
those moves moving out of the city altogether (qi^n^x). we 
cannot provide reasonable values for cither v„>j or a^^i. 
The consequence Is that we must obtain independent 
empiricU estimates for these two values for each sub-trea 
and then apply equation (6) to thi^ moves from area i to Uic 
o//rer ml areas vrtthin the city?7 " ^ 

Given these caveats, the ibiUty of ^tien (4) to 
^wproduce general patterns of inter-area flows witfiin the ^ 
city is good, provided siUUble definitions are provided for 
vacancies and for accessibility-^ * However, as it sUnds, the 
model is too crude to serve as a useful predictive device in 
most planning contexts; in particular, it possesses little 
scnsithrity with regard to net flows between sub^ieas. As 
an example we mi^t have the situation in which each 
individual flow can be estimated to within 5%, but th6 
difference Jbctween the estimated inflow and the estimated 
outflow might be a very poor estimate of the actual net 
change in population due to migration. 



20 This step lequiics an adjustment in equation (5) such Uiat the 
lomializing constant k is now pven by 



n /lit/ 
/i=l 
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For example, in the Brisbane study, equation (6) accounted 
for about 70% of the variation in flows bct'^een sub^as of Uie 
city. 
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2* Ex^n^om of the Model 

We my proc^ in two directicms in miking use of the 
modA M itjbuids. Eittier we mty comptre its predictions 
dirBCtiy wiA en^^ obseivttions to gain inri^ts into the 
isu^ devi«tioiis from the model or we mty attempt to 
dfevdop ^ modd structure further. 

the nature of ^ discrepancies between t model such as 
<litt lepietented V.^^tion (4) and actual observations 
ain oftm prove enii^t^ning. For example, in the model, all 
opporlunltiea^a^^^ to be equally available to all 

S; if^ however, one p(Hxp is discriminated against, the 
of devUtfams for particular origin areas will exhibit 
tid Uaaa^I^tterns of out-inigrations from an innnr 
dty Mack ned^boj^ood would exhibit a much greater 
Aort^Uatttice con^tration than wcMild be the case for 
out-i^gratioiia from an inner ^ty white nei^borhood. As a 
second /example we note that the' degree of sectoral 
c^mcen^tkm * generated by the model is sensitWe to the 
. measure of accessibility; in the Brisbane study, the use of 
public tranq[>ort travel time wfakli has a sectoral orienUtion 
(resulting from the pattern of transit lines) produced a 
inoveoient pattern vrfUch was closer to the observed pattern 
than when car travel time was used. Finally, the aifalysis of 
the residual flows serves to hi^^t the more specialized 
iqiects ot the flow patterns such as the specific links 
W^tween lower income inner and outer suburbs. Thus, in 
comparing a sinHiie model directly with real data, it is often 
, Ae discrepancies rather thaA the degree of fit which are of 
major interest and vMch form the basis for developing and 
refining the modeL 

A $ec(md approach is to develop the model from a 
tfaeoretkal viewpoint. Essentially two main trends in thQ 
literature can be identified. 

(a) The^ components of equation (3) can be more 
critically evaluated. The total population can be 
disaggregated into sub*groups which express differ- 
'ent needs and preferences for housing and separate 
sub-models can be fr)rmulated for each group. In 
particular, the set of vacancies cap. be made group- 
' ^>ecific,such that all vacancies are not equally 
attractive to all members of the population* The 
^ main problem arises, of course, in that most movers 
will find not one type of dwelling but a range of 
dwelling types acceptable although they would 
express preferences between these types* This 
demands a probabilistic approach to the problem 
and, as yet, relatively little progress has been made. 
(Wilson, 1969 provides an approach to the disaggre- 
' gation of the population.) 

The second aspect of equation (3) which can be 
p developed is the treatment of the accessibility 



fuoctiot^* It'' was suggested that the .Ksponse to ^ 
accessibility reflected a number of more basic / 
facton, namely the acquidtion of information about * 
a vacancy, and die perceived economic and psycho* 
logical costs of movement. These component parts 
can be moddled directly: even the information 
gathering process can be broken down>into const!* 
tuent parts in whidi different sources such as 
personal conUct, mass media, and ^ial agenctes 
can be dealt vrith sqimately* Brown and Mom 
(I970a) discuss some of the general aspect cS tfUa 
problem and Monrill (1963) provides a review of 
different forms of the fuhction g(ay) which mi#it 
be used in equati<m (3). 

(b) There is an altogether different aspect of Ihe. 
use of equation (4) i^iicfa denunds attention. Hie 
model merely anigns houaAoMs to areas oil the 
ba^ of a liven fimction of vacancies and aocesaiblU^ 
ity. However, there is no guarantee tfiat the totri^ 
number of movers sent to area/ from all ottier areas 
withhi the city will not ^ceed tfie total number qf 
vacancies in vea /. In other words we would like to 
incorporate com/mfolif into our modet such tfutt 
this overaisignment is impoisible. We mi^^t also like 
to introduce a cost coi^straint such that the coat of 
all moves does not exceed a certain ^»ecifled figure* > 
These constraints dindnate some obvious iiicori|dst- 
encies arising in the model ou^t andlnake the 
comparison of diat output with empirical observa- 
tiona; mote meaniti^. However, the resulting 
maif^ematfcal stmctureT^OT^ complex and beyond 
the scope of this paper. The interested student is 

. referred to the recent work of Wilson (1969, 1971) 
for a more comprehensive discussion. 

3. Overview * 

As in all model-building eff'orts, equations (4) and (6) 
are a substantial simplification of real wodd conditions. 
However, it i$» important to understand thn ways in which 
reality is simplified and the resulting implications for 
further research^ 

The model developed in the previous section is a 
^statement regarding the general structure of flows resulting 
from intr^-urban changes of residence, in some ways, this is 
a less fruitful application of^^f^^^^^^ffPyiodtlsihM for 
other examples of spatial interaction sujjh as telephone 
calls, commodity and traffic flows, ini^iichgitw^/Jovwr are 
important, partlcularljr in relation to linkage capacities. 
Most questions of practical import in mobility studies reiatc \ 
either to levels of population turnover or to the net changes 
which are a consequence of the,rfeto//wf flow stnicture. 



JUtfiou^ such chtngM tte.AcorctlcaUy derivable from a 
»ta:uctu» sudi t$ that represented in Figure 9, our 
obteivational procedures are sufficiently weak that esti- 
mate of net flows derived from subtracting estimates of 
total outflow from csttaatcs of total inflow are usually 
quite inaccurate. 

A second characteristic of the model is that it docs not 
diiecdy ujcoiporate- competition for desirable vacancies 
between migrants nor does it reflect the range of selective 
and discriminator practices in whidi'owners and managen 
of residential property might engage. In other words, our 
model is predominantly demand rather than suj^ply 
oriented. . ^ 

There is still ,4 substantial gap between the theorcttical 
usefulness of the model and its- realized utility. In general, 
we have to* resort to other, predonunantly descriptive, 
studies for inri^ts into the detailed structure of flows. 
Several studies, for example, have noted the net suburban- 
ization of KbOsdiolds in the early stages of family forma- 
tion (see Johnston, 1969, for example). There is a^trong 
tendency for flows to be concentrated along the axis 
through the, origin area from the city center, a phenomenon * 
v^iich bothji'eflects (through the distribution of •'suitable'* 
vacancies vrithin a given socioeconomic class) and re- 
inforces the sectoral pattern of socioeconomic character- 
istics (Rees, 1970). Since the same phenomenon occurs for 
all socioecononuc groups, this process also provides an 
explanation for the systematic variation of family-related 
demographic characteristics with distance from the city 
center. However, running counter to the net outward flow 
of young families is a smaUer, though sipiificant net inflow 
of young angle adults breaking away from their families to 
form single-person households in the inner city (Butier et 
al., 1969). 

Superimposed on ^these processes, which operate to 
maintain certain typical patterns of socio-economic and 
demographic variables, are more intensive and localized 
patterns of. flow associated with chan^Jng neighborhoods. 
However, taking the racially changi. eighboriiood as an 
example, little appears to be known regarding the origins of 
blacks moWnginto the changing areas or the destinations of 
the whites mo\dng out (except an the most general terms). 

Many planning questions arise which demand better 
knowledge regarding destinations of movers and for which 
the modcfproyides little insight. The destinations of those 
displaced in urban renewal projects or who abandon 
dilapidated structures in the inner city provide examples. In 
*the former case, many households enter the market almost 
Simultaneously such 'that it is yirttially impossible to 
- identify the set of vacancies which are available at that 
time; in feet, the unnatural pressure on the market often 
creates vacancies in the, form of space in the homes of 



friends or relatives, ^ch otherwise would not exist. The ' 
structme of the model is quite unsuited to such' situations 
and any attempts to employ it might lead to serious social 
consequences particularly by overestimating the ability of 
the market to absorb the sudden demand in a satisfactory 

fashion). * , ; 

The main function of constructing a model of inter-trea 
flows such as is found in equations (4) and (6) is to provide 
a referenc^point for our thinking, a general structure 
which, as it is refined, will yield greater inri^ts regarding 
the relation between change 'of residence and urban 
structure. However, as in the case of equation (1), the 
model relates to processes involving stability orgradual 
change in areal characteristics; for the short-terth flows 
v^ch result in rapid transitiori of neigjiborhood character* 
isties we must depend on developing more sensitive 
information systems rather tiian more sophisticated models . 
of Uie type discussed in the prewous pages. 



C. In-MigrantstotheCity 

Identification of the distribution of in-migrants to ^^^^^^^ 
city (the values m„+l/) poses a major problem- in tWr^ 
analysis of residential mobility. In-migrahts provide the 
infusion of new blood to the city^ bringing new values as 
well as retaforcing the old. Their ^characteristics and 
distributi<^ sve of considerable importance as they form an 
additional element of competition for available vacancies 
and Uius affect Uie outcomes of movement decisions of die 
city's resident population. 

The classic ecological models of Uie Chicago School of 
Sociolopsts of tiie 1920*s postulated a pattern of in-migra- 
tion concentrated ahnost entirely in die center of tixe city - 
and comprising mainly low-income households from mral 
areas witii a large proportion of blacks. Tht pressure 
exerted by Uie continued influx of migrants into Uie city, 
center produced an outward spread of population wiUi Uie . 
groups from Uie inner city invading immediately a^j^nt 
neighborhoods. Residents of Uie latter aireas moved i;rto Uie ^ 
next outermost districts to be succeeded by Uie lower 
Income groups from the inner city. The cycle repeated itself 
at increasing distances from the city center and Uius Uie v 
growUi and change in Uie city population could be 
compared to Uie spread of a sand pile resulting from 
continually pouring fresh sand on the center of Uie heap. 

AlUiough a gross , over-siniplification, this model repre- 
sented die main elements of in-migration to the large cities 
of Uie 1920's. To what extent has ttiis pattern changed? In 
many cities, not only in die United SUtes, Uie concenUa- 
tion of eUinic and racial minorities in inner city areai 
continues, but a greater proportion of total aniyals now go 
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dliecay to tiic subur^t. In London, the great majority of 
imniigrants from overaeas are to be found within five miles 
of the Weil End (Johnston, 1969). In the United States, as 
reported in the National Survey (Butler et al., 1969, p. JO), 
61% of in-wUgrants to meUopolitan areaS go directly to the 
suburbs, wliereu 90% of non-wbite immigrants go directly 
to the central city* In part this reflects the segregation of 
ethnic and racial groups,, but it also reflects real socio- 
economic differences *ps most ethnic and racial minorities 
are in such m poiition that they can only locate in low^rent 
housing, moat of which is to be found in the central city. 

For the middle and upper-income migrant to the city, 
relatively little detailed knowledge is available regarding his 
location bf*avior, Swne differences exist with respect to 
those wishing to rent and those seeking to buy homes, with 



the latter more likely to; locate in the suburbs. If we pursue 
the notion that locational decisions are made on the basis 
of available information, it is likely that n^ M^rdgrants 
will be constrained either by the location b^riends and 
relatWes*^ or by the job location of the head of the 
househddv The latter applies particularly to middle and 
upper income migrants; in thii situation, locational m«dels 
based dn accessibility to work are more likely to be' 
effec^^ th?n in the caise of movers as a v^ole. 



«2 The friends and icUtives xnodct**ppUc$ particulaily wcU to ^ 
members of ethnic minorities. Price (1964) shows that the attitc 
tion is highly ^dfic in tiie sense that particular ncifjiborhdods are 
identified' not only with particular ori^ countries but with small 
regions Wjthin those countries. ^ ^ , 
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A FINAL COMMEIST 



. Peihaps the overwhelming impression gained from a 
stud^ of lesidential mobility at both the individual and 
aniegite levek is the variety and complexity of |iinctions it 
sems. In the case, of the individual, movement might be 
forced upon him, or his decisioii may be voluntary. If he 
to move it may be as a consequence of the natural 
itevelopment of fanuly needs or it may reflect severe 
jticsies impoied on him by his physical and social 
raviromnent. Separation of these various -aspects of move- 
ment behavior is a major task: identification of both the 
magnitude and the context of different responses would be 
of cwmderable value within the practical realm of urban 
planning. 

With regard to mobility experience at the scale of the 
neighborhood, we have seen that static, cross-sectional 
arulyses are seldom fruitful urilcss related to some under- 
lying theory of movement behavior. Unfortunately, our 
pfoeivational capabilities have not pennitted us to do more 
dun identify the most general patteiSlHu^erlying residen- 
tial mobility. The sudden change in neighborhood charac- 
ter, the decliiie in a once thriving shopping center, and the 
sudden increase in sale prices of city row houses often take 
us by surprise for we have not yet developed information 
systems sensitive to the early signs of rapid change. 
However, althou^ they are of considerable significance 
such changes do not dominate the overall movement scene. 
For. most cities, the main trends in the movement pattern 
are relath'ely well Hentified. The highest turnover rates are 
experienced in inner city districts with rooming-house and 
migrant transijt areas often having rates in excess of 60% per 
annum. In most urban areas there is a net suburbanization, 
of the resident population with Hoyt's notionof scc oral 
*developmcn{ supported by the secto^^rlRtation of 
movement flows. Inner suburbs are^iKently character- 
ized by an older population which e^riences both an 
ageing effect ais the children move away from he parental 
' home and a gradual deterioration in the structurei they 
occupy. If the former effect dominates^we often find a 
decrease in population density in inner suburbs to increase 
again in some outer suburbs, whereas if the latter effect 
dominates we see a gradual decline in socio-economic status 
of the ncighborfiood. 

Pedups the greatest weakness in studies of residential 



mobility is the concentration on demand aspects of Ae 
movement process,^ ^ Often, it is not so much Ae existence 
of vacancies of a particular type which influence patterns of 
movement, but the degree to ^ich population sub-groups 
with particular characteristics are permitted to occupy 
those vacancies by pwners and managers of property.* 
Althou^ the case of the urban black provides the most 
dramatic case of constraints on movement possibilities, 
other groups are affected as well-many ethnic minorities, 
families with several children- or even with children at all, 
and students. In as far as such discrimmation creates a 
fragmented housing market with a marked territorial basis, 
the nature of these constraints must be incorporated within 
our studies of intra-urtem mobility. 

Whether present patterns of mobility will persist into the 
future is open for, debat^^Thc general mobility of society, 
the expanded horizons generated by the mass media 
*^ce;(tainly do not portend a reduction in the level of 
population movement. Despite intellectual coiicem for the 
continued spread of suburbia there seeitw to be little 
eviden#of a cliange in ^- Jues with respect to life styles 
which would leverse the net suburbanization of th'; urban 
population. Perhaps the most disturbing developmr,nv is the 
increased abandonment of inner city structures, Browns- 
ville, New York, is a ghost town, and it is estimated that 
25% of the structures in the central citj' of St. Louis will be 
abandoned vrfthin five years. Instead of experiencing high 
turnover rates, these areas are experiencing high rates of net 
out-movement, vvith the majority of movers relocating in 
adjacent ireas vAerc .the cycle begins afresli. If this trend 
Ifcontinues unchecked {and much research needs to be done 
if appropriate action to stop this trend is to be identified) 
then the residential structure of our major citiw will change 
more rapidly in the next decade than at anytime in their 
past. t 

The basic theme of this paper is that residential mobility 
is not a variable to be isolated and examined by itself It is 
embedded in the life histories of individuals and in the 
stability and change of urban nei^borhoods; only in these 
contexts can mobility be fruitfully studied and interpreted. 

23 The work of the North Carolina group (e.g., Kaiser and Weiss, 
1970, is a major exception. 
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Sources of Data for Mobility Studies 




APPENDIX 



Data relating to intra-urban movements have always 
been difficult to acquire and the accuracy of available 
sources poses a continual problem. Three basic types of 
source be recognized covering a greatnange li^th in 
fit and in the degree of detail regarding specific 




1) Natmai Census Dftct 

The decennial census prpv^es the roroadest spatial 
coverage of movement data in tl^sense o( being available 
for all citi^ in the nation at one pohiCkr time. However, 
such data are at best crude for intra-urban studies. The 
1940 Census of Population provided information on the 
place of residence in 1935 although the smallest unit for 
iifi^ data were presented was the county; the 1950 
Census presented data on intra-county and inter*county 
moves for the previous year for both urban places and 
census (nicts, while the 1960 Census both expanded the 
detail on destinations and extended the time period to five 
yea%4!ie ques^'cins relating to place of residence in 1955. 
Inaddition to the decennial Censuses, the Current Population 
Survey provides annual estimati^ of national and regional 
mobility rates based on a continuing sample of approxi* 
niately 35,000 households. 

J. The basic problems arising from the use of Census data 
in general for intra*urban studies are that the data ignore 
inter and intra-tract flows within the city and no account is 
made of multiple'moves within the designated penod prior 
to the Census. Furthermore, since it is usually prohibitively 
expensive to return to the original schedules it is impossible 
to tell which segments of the population are stable. Often 
; die only practfcal approach is to relate profiles of popula- 
tion characteristics to movement characteristics of small 
m, a procedure yA\xch can lead to spurious correlations. 
(^For example, Rossi (1955) has commented on the situation 
in ^ch high mobility rates in inner city census tracts are 
.consistently , correlated with high proportions of single 
males: the conclusion that the single male has the highest 
movement rate is not necessarily justified, for the high 
proportion pf single males may be merely an indicator of an 
undesirable environment for families with young children. 



the result being that it is the latter who have the high 
movement propensities. ^ 

2) Special Directories . ' \ 

A variety of sources are available ^ich record changes 
of residence for individual households within the city. In 
Sweden, Holland, and Belgium, continuous population' 
registers provide the .most fruitfid source for ^ movemeni^ 
research, a factor which'is strongly leflectediri die mobility' 
literature. Unfortunately, such registers do not exist in the 
United States, irfiere the researcher must resort to less 
complete tabulations. These ccmiprise directories compiled 
by conunercial organizations (such as the Polk land 
I>onnelly ccmipanies), electoral registers, school records, 
telephone directories, or public utUity connection records. 
When available, the last named are probably the most 
reliable in the UJS. The basic difficulty in using these 
sources is that each is biased toward particular segments of 
the population, sometimes obvious as in the case of school 
records, and some not so obvious as in the case of public 
utility records wiiich tend to .be more reliable for home« 
owners than renters. In particular, most records are biased 
toward the more affluent, stable members of tfie. com- 
munity and all consistently understima.te the total number 
of in-migiants and out^migrants, the error in the former 
usually being less serious than in the latter. A complicating 
factor is that the magnitude of the. error is itself a spatial 
variable: if accurate descriptions of-intra*urban movement 
rates are required, the effort must be made to evaluate the 
pattern of error values. (They are usu^ highest in 
inner*city .rooming house areas, and under*recording tends 
to be greater for out*migrants than in*migrants.) Despite 
these difficulties, the special directory which is updated for 
other purposes is likely to provide the major source of 
movement data within the city for som(^ time to come as 
the main costs are not imposed on the researcher; any other 
approach to the collection of movement data over time is 
prohibitively expensive^ 

3) Special Surveyi 
The evaluation of impacts of specific factors on the 

movement decisions of households possessing well-defined 
socio-economic and demographic characteristics is often 
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.approached via la^g^scale, in^epth interview methods. A 
' great deal of detail regarding each household's movement 
histoiy, locational preferences and attitudes, and the 
environmental context of his decisions can be acquired. 
However, the procedure is both extremely costly and 
time-consuming: in addition, the demands on sample size 
are greatly magnified when locational attributes are used as 
a basis for classifying the population. For example, a 
sample of 2,000 interviews is large for most sociological 



purposes, but when 2,000 respondents are selected from IflO 
districts within the city each with an average population of 
* 1 ,000, the degree of spatial analysis which can be pursuedj$_ 
very limited. Thus, at best, interview studies can only be 
used in a heuristic fashion at the present time in the 
construction of spatial models of intra-urban' movement* 
Nevertheless, this contribution is of considerable value, for 
it is the only source of detailed insights into the behavior of 
the individual household. ^ ' ^ 
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